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REFLECTIONS. 
Col. Butler’s Plea 
OL. EDWARD BUTLER, Boss of St. Louis for 
(; thirty years, is indicted for attempted bribery, and 
his lawyers want a change of venue because of 
the fact that there exists such a prejudice against him here 
that he cannot obtain a fair trial under the law. The 
MIRROR says that Col. Butler should have the change of 
venue. Let him be tried somewhere else. There isa 
prejudice against him here. That, after living here more 
than forty years and when he is in his sixties and when his 
fortune is estimated at $2,000,000, he should be compelled 
to make affidavit that he cannot be fairly tried from among 
the people with whom he has passed his life is a tragedy. 
It is punishment enough, almost, ‘or any crime that the 
old man, so shrewd, so keen, so powerful should say pub- 
licly that his fellow citizens have long since prejudged and 
condemned him. Col. Butler’s assertion should be 
enough to convince any judge of the truth of the statement 
as.to prejudice and of the truth of the charge that the peo- 
ple have condemned him upon his past record and his own 
utterances, and stand ready to make him suffer on the 
charge pending against him for other deeds of other years 
in the line of his career as “legislative agent.” Indeed, when 
Col. Butler affirms what he does affirm, it is almost an un- 
necessary cruelty, upon the part of the officers of the law. to 
put him to further trial at all. Col. Butler has boasted of 
his prowess as a boodler in almost every daily paper in the 
city. How, then, can there be found a juryin St. Louis 
that would not, from the moment its members stepped into 
the box, be convinced of his guilt. The presumption is 
against him with the whole community; even those who 
support his affidavit with their own do not deny their 
prejudice. When Col. Butler says that, after living forty 
years in St. Louis, he does not think twelve men can be 
found in the city who could try him without prejudice 
against his character, he does something which must 
hurt him more than he could ever be hurt by a verdict of 
fine and imprisonment. Col. Butler may be all the com- 
munity has prejudged him to be, or may not. He may be 
a monster of civic wrong-doing, or he may not. That does 
not matter. The fact is that he knows his fellow-citizens 
have condemned him; that he can quote pages and pages of 
denunciation fromevery organ of public opinion for many 
years; that the people are agreed that hejis guiltyof boodling, 
generally, and that this agreement amounts to a practical 
unanimity of opinion that he should be condemned and 
sentenced now for all his career, if not forthe one act 
upon which he has been brought to book. Col. Butler 
may be rightly estimated by the people, or he may not. 
That is not the issue. He is entitled, in any event, to a 
fair trial, and that means a trial before men whose minds 
are not made up against his character and conduct. If he 
be all that the majority of the people, by his own admission, 
believe him to be, he is, nevertheless, entitled to all his 
legal rights, and one of those legal rights isthe right to 
trial before an unprejudiced jury, such as could hardly be 
obtained in this city where, for more than a quarter of a 
century, his name has been mentioned in connection with 
bribery and corruption, and other forms of vice and crime. 
Col. Butler cannot be denied his rights, because of his 
wrong-doing in the past. He says the community is 
prejudiced against him. Every man in the community 
knows that Col. Butler tells the truth on that subject. 
Therefore, the 3o0ss should have his change of venue, and 
have his trial where the people do not know him. Here, 
he admits his conviction. The community could hardly 
ask for amore bitter humiliation to be put upon a man 
than that he should be forced to say he would not entrust 


his liberty to the people of the city in which he has lived 


all his life. 
FF 


American Citizenship 

SUPREME JUSTICE BREWER’S lectures to Yale students 
on the duties of American citizenship have been issued in a 
neat volume by the Scribners. The lectures are chiefly re- 
markable for their simplicity. They are almost sophomoric. 
They sound like a well moderated Fourth of July address, 
which is almost equivalent to saying that they are 
platitudinous. The eminent jurist seems to see no dangers 
ahead, except one; but that danger is one that includes all 
possible dangers. It is the neglect of his duties by the 
American citizen. The great Justice harps upon this string 
continually and he succeeds in making it clear that at least 
the theory of the government has not been changed since 
its foundation, but that all evils have grown solely by rea- 
son of the fact that the citizen drifts away from his duties 
to the rest of the community by following only the lines of 
self-interest. Nevertheless, Justice Brewer has faith in 
the American people, and he evidently does not believe that 
even in our official life we are as black as we paint our- 
selves. He does not think that recent “new departures” 
will ever lead the American people away from the old, 
fundamental principles of National life. The Justice’s book 
is a heartening thing, coming from one who is a dominant 
factor in the determination of national conduct in the high- 
est tribunal of the land. Everyone who has found his 
faith in his country wavering, under the fierce discussions 
and dismal prophecies of the past six years, should read in 
this little volume a great jurist’s sober statement of his con- 
ception of the state of the Nation. No American can fail 
to find the book inspiring from its first chapter to the last, 
for it is, in effect, a vindication of Americanism in the face 
of Americanism’s own self-debasement. It is a fine pre- 
sentment~of the fact that whatever may befall the country, 
in time to come, the jresponsibility therefor will rest only 
upon the people. The book should be placed in the hands 
of the young men of the country by every-agency that may 
be available to the end to cure the citizenship of the future 
of its tendencies to morbid megrims. 


F 
Forget not France 


EMPEROR WILLIAM’S gift of a statue of his “ancestor,” 
Frederick the Great, to Washington City, is an additional 
graceful act of good will upon the Emperor’s part. But Fred- 
erick the Great was not a “friend” of America, except in so 
far as he iooked favorably upon the struggle of the colonies 
as weakening Great Britain and, in general, making diffi- 
culties for his other rivals. The people of this 
country appreciate the gift at its true value, just as 
they properly appreciated the visit of Prince Henry of 
Prussia. The incident, howe ver, should not be allowed to 
obscure the fact that, at the present time, a descendant of 
Rochambeau, a descendant of Lafayette, a personal 
representative of the President of the French Republic, an 
admiral of the French Navy, representatives of the French 
army and other distinguished citizens of France are in this 
country to attend the unveiling of a statue,in Washington,to 
that Rochambeau who was on Washington’s staff and 
whose followers participated in winning American inde- 
pendence. The country cannot dotoo much honor to France 
on this occasion. Rochambeau and Lafayette were friends 
of the American colonists when they needed friends, and it 
must never be forgotten that France was our chief support 
against Great Britain at the time that things looked darkest 
for the cause of independence. This country has honored 
the brother of the German Emperor. It purposes being 
well represented at King Edward’s coronation. The Pres- 
ident responds gratefully tothe gift of the statue of the 
great Frederick. But while all this may be right, it is cer- 
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tainly due to the descendants of Rochambeau and 
Lafayette and the representatives of the French President, 
army and navy that they be shown signal and general at- 
tention. The Republic of the United States should 
show its gratitude to the men and the nation 
that were its truest friends. Rochambeau and Lafayette 
were conspicuous heroes of our Revolution. They helped 
us with their swords and with their money. Their posterity 
deserve recognition on this occasion, not the mere local 
recognition involved in the ceremonies at the statue in 
Washington, but a widespread, popular testimonial, and 
they deserve much more than did Henry of Prussia. The 
distinguished party of Frenchmen should be shown the 
greater part of the country their ancestors helped to found. 
Especially should they see St. Louis, the chief city of the 
territory that France gave to the United States, the city 
named after a French king, the city that entertained the 
Marquis de Lafayette when it was little more than a post 
on the edge of the Western wilderness. The gentlemen 
having in charge the itinerary of the French visitors say 
that the party’s stay may be prolonged. If so, St. 
Louis should welcome the party in its usual hospitable 
fashion. Indeed, the whole country would be glad to show 
the visitors honor as an evidence that the spirit of the 
Revolution they helped to success isnot dead. A demon- 
stration in honor of these Frenchmen and of France, would 
be singularly fitting at this time, if oniy as an offset to the 
Anglomaniac tendency in many quarters, and as a brake 
upon the tendency of some persons to purr complacently 
under the patronage of German royalty. It were a shame 
if the Frenchmen were not as highly honored as the 
German Prince who came here a few weeks ago, if there 
were not as much honor paid them as will be paid the 
English King at his coronation. Without the aid of the 
French followers of the great Lafayette and Rochambeau 
the Revolution might have failed. We must not forget 
France. 
et 
‘ Cuba Libre 
CuBA is nowa free nation. The world will wait ex- 
pectantly to learn what Cuba will do with her freedom. Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan has gone to the islandtetell us 
things about it and its people. He hasn’t written anything 
upon the subject yet, but it’s even money, at least, that his 
first “utterance will be a declaration that Cuba has no 
freedom at all. Nevertheless, the observations, even of a 
man like Mr. Byran, who is constitutionally addicted to the 
discernment of the pessimistic phases of existence, will be 
of value to us in estimating the best courseto pursue in the 
framing of the government for our islands inthe East. 
What Mr. Byran may have to say about the Cuban situation 
will have both interest and value, no matter how much his 
words may be discounted in advance by the incorrigible op- 
timists, who elevate the presumption in favor of the estab- 
lished fact into a cult of blind acceptance of the infallibility 
of the powers that be. Mr. Byran’s attitude of opposition to 
everything extant may, at times, be exasperating, but we 
must remember that while “kicking” is a distressing occu- 
pation we owe to the “kickers” of the past about everything 
of good that we have inthe status quo. So, then, here’s 
more power to Mr. Bryan’s pertinacios protestantism! 
se st 
Tightening the Cinch 
ALL signs point to a cessation of hostilities in the con- 
flict between the Rock Island railroad and the St. Louis 
Terminal Association over the control of the Wiggins 
Ferry properties in this city. Pressure has been brought 
to bear from Wall street and the Rock Island will get into 
the city on an agreement with the Terminal Trust. It has 
been taken into camp and will abide by the Terminal rates. 
If the Rock Island had forced its fight for private com- 
peting terminals in St. Louis it would have been shut out 
of the terminals in other cities which it now has,by arrange- 
ment with other roads, controlled by the same people who 
own the roads making up the St. Louis Terminal As- 
sociation. The Terminal Association will possess 
a dangerously large minority of Wiggins Ferry 
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stock. Therefore, the Rock Island has been forced to 
join “the community of interest” and all hope of com- 
petitive railroad rates to and from St. Louis in the territory 
touched by the Rock Island has vanished. The railway 
merger crowd controls the situation, and while the city has 
another railway outlet and inlet, it has no prospect of 
benefits from competition. The big fight for Wiggins 
Ferry stock amounts, therefore, to no benefit for the city, 
outside of the big money paid for the stock to St. Louis 
citizens. The freight rates and passenger rates to St. 
Louis will not be disturbed. The Rock Island has 
succeeded in forcing its way into the Terminal Association, 
and that means that the throttling of the city’s business is 
the stronger by another strong line in the Terminal com- 
bination, What a ghastly ending to the promises made, 
and the hopes that were aroused all over the city by the 
big fight! But what is St. Louis going to do about it? 
The Wall street crowd has St. Louis cinched in the matter 
of terminals. If the city wants anything from the com- 
munity of interest, the city must be good and humble, and 
ask it prayerfully. The railways are the rulers of cities. 
The Trust can not be beaten. It can only be forced to 
take in strong and daring opponents who join it in efforts 
to tighten the cinch upon trade. Incidental to this, both 
the Mercantile Trust Company and the Mississippi Valley’ 
Trust Company come in for big chunks of commissions. 
But the people—where do they comein? They simply 


don’t come in at all. 
FS 


Archbishop Ireland's Politics 


Apropos the death of Archbishop Corrigan there is 
talk that the Pope will shortly create another American 
Cardinal. Many people are, so to speak, booming Arch- 
bishop Ireland for that honor. They are doing the Arch- 
bishop no service by such action. The Pope, we may be 
sure, is not going to be lured into elevating the Archbishop 
into a Cardinal by the arguments of a lot of American 
politicians. Archbishop Ireland will not be made a 
Cardinal because he is a man of influence with the 
Republican leaders of this country. Inso far ashe may 
be called a “candidate” for that honor, it is because he is 
a great churchman, a simple and pious prelate. Too 
much insistence upon worldly arguments as to the 
Archhishop’s political power is, to a great extent, an attack 
upon him asa churchman. It is an insistence upon the 
prelate’s worldliness, and worldliness is not what the 
church most needs. The greater interests of the Catholic 
church have nothing to do with temporary political condi- 
tions. The church wants for Cardinals just as it wants 
for humbler priests, men whose interests are spiritual, 
rather than largely temporal, and the celebration of Arch- 
bishop Ireland as a Republican and an American is, 
unfortunately, done at the expense of his reputation as a 
Catholic. He isnot responsible for this. He, as a wise 
man, must see that the clamor thatthe Pope should re- 
cugnize him as a Republican prelate might injure the 
church through creating dissatisfaction among Democratic 
Catholics. The church cannot tie itself up officially in 
this country with either purty. Neither party, as a party, 
would stand for sucha thing. Archbishop Ireland may 
some day be made a Cardinal, but he will not be invested 
with the red hat because he is a leading Republican. His 
merits as a churchman have nothing whatever to do with 
his politics. He will be elevated, if at all, because he is a 
man of pure and even saintly life, because he isa good 
theologian, because he is a good church administrator, 
because he is able to bring people into the Catholic fold, 
rather than because he is a power in the Republican party. 
The Pope is not in Republican politics. Neither is he in 
Democratic politics, and he will not bring American 
politics into the church, for he knows that the church 
must suffer “as the result of any such action. Arch- 
bishop Ireland knows this as well as anybody. He knows, 
too, that his friends who are booming him for the cardi- 
nalate are foolish, but simply because he is such a good, 
gentle, kindly, simple, pious man he doesnot put a 
quietus upon them. They involved him, against his will 


and in defiance of his attitude, inthe Americanism con- 
troversy, when he never was guilty of the slightest 
disloyalty to the church. They are putting himin g 
false position now, by their silly “booming” of him for 2 
Cardinal’s place. They make it appear to some as if the 
Archbishop were playing American politics to obtain 
honor in his church, when, in fact, he isdoing nothing 
of the kind. He has his politics as an American citizen, 
He has no politics as a churchman, and, in this country, 
he cannot have any without injury both to his party and tu 


his church. 
FF 


International Law 

THOSE persons who assert that a treaty can be made 
with Mexico now to enable the extradition of men for crimes 
committed before the existence of the treaty, do not know 
as much law as Dogberry. Men cannot be punished under 
ex post facto laws. A man to be extradited must be charged 
with an offense that was extraditable at the time the offense 
was committed. This country cannot insist upon retroactive 
extradition treaties. It would not give up a refugee to an- 
other country to be tried upon a charge based upon an 
offense that was committed before a treaty was negotiated 
and that was not plainly specified in the treaty existing at 
the time of the alleged offense. This is a principle of in- 
ternational law as axiomatic as the statement that two and 
two make four. A man must be tried or proceeded against 
in any way under the law that governed at the time his 
alleged offense was committed, for it is plain that a man 
cannot be amenable for acts against a law .which had no 
existence at the time the acts were committed. Therefore, 
when it is soberly urged that a St. Louis boodler can be 
extradited from Mexico on a charge of accepting a bribe, 
when no such crime as accepting a bribe is recognized as 
an extraditable offense in the existing treaty with Mexico, 
simply by amending the treaty, after the fact, to cover this 
particular case, those who make such an argument are ab- 
surd. We may want our law-breakers back in our clutches, 
but we cannot break the law to get them back, for the good 
old-fashioned reason that “two wrongs do not make a 


right.” sa 
Nixon’s Experience 


Lewis T. Nixon’s resignation from the leadership of 
Tammany Hall is a subject of much wonderment among 
politicians, but there is no mystery about it. Mr. Nixon is 
a gentleman, and as such he could not stand for the con- 
ditions revealed in the organization as he discovered them 
during his few months of leadership. The man to lead 
Tammany must bea ruffian or one whocan get his own 
consent to connivance at ru ffianly crookedness. There is 
no chance for a square man in Tammany Hall, unless he 
is content to make the “front” behind which all villainy 
and rascality may be carried on. Mr. Nixon could not be 
a respectable “stall” for the thieves, so he resigned from 
the organization. 


Fe 
Wealthy Criminals’ Immunity 

St. Louis has convicted a man for perjury in denying 
knowledge of a boodle deal in which he was interested. 
Good! But there is something ironic in the fact that the 
conviction is obtained on the testimony of the men who put 
up $145,000 to buy the votes for a franchise measure. The 
man who bought the votes and then refused to pay for 
them when given goes free. He isa millionaire. He is 
still accorded social recognition. His confessed corruption 
has not, apparently, injured him in any material way. His 
money gives him standing and his treason to his victims 
gives him immunity from prosecution. What are the people 
to think? Simply that it is a crime for the poor man to take 
money for his vote, while it is no crime for a rich man to 
give money forthat vote. Bribed and briber both con- 
spired to rob the people, but the briber who has money and 
position is to go free only because he agrees to tell the story 
upon the other fellow. Wealth makes a difference between 
men involved inthe same offense. A man who puts up 
$145,000 to buy votes is not indicted. . Another man who 
offered a city official a present of $2,500 is indicted. The 
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an who did the biggest boodling ever uncovered in St. 
suis, and openly confesses it upon the witness stand, is at 
erty. He pleads guilty, but the State does not even put 
It does try the man who might have taken 


m on trial. 
yut one-nineteenth of one-half the sum the bigger man 
creed to put up. The man who corrupted more than 
swenty men is not proceeded against. One man corrupted 
is sentenced tothe penitentiary. The people of the city of 
St. Louis are amazed aud disgusted by the spectacle of 
immunity of the chief criminal in a villainous conspiracy. 
This man has told of his crime in open court. His testi- 
mony is not longer a privileged communication to the Grand 
Jury. He should be indicted at once and placed upon his 
trial. His wealth, his presidency of a great trust company, 
his membership in an old family, his social pull should not 
protect him. He is as bad as, if not worse than, any other 
man caught in the recent investigation of civic corruption. 
He should be shown no favor. His testimony is on record 
and it convicts him. If all the other boodlers are convicted 
and this wealthy, squealing boodler is allowed to escape, the 
people at large will feel that there is one law for the poor 
criminal and another or no law for the rich criminal. The 
President of the Suburban Railway Company and of the 
Commonwealth Trust Company is no more entitled to im- 
munity than the President of the Excelsior Hauling Com- 
pany who happens to be also a politician. He is as guilty as 
any of the fugitive boodlers or the convicted boodlers. He 
admits his guilt and glories init. If he ;may go scot free 
then it is only wrong in St. Louis to take crooked money if 
you happen to be poor, while it is all right to give crooxed 
money if you are a financial magnate, a social power and a 
member of all the swell clubs. If politicians, whether of 
the boss persuasion, or of smaller degree, are to be pun- 
ished for crime, then the swell club men should be pun- 
ished for the same crime. If the law cannot touch the 
chief criminal, but can touch the minor offenders, and if 
the chief criminal is immune because of his wealth, then 
all law is unjust and the proceedings of the Criminal Court 
of St. Louis in the boodle cases will manufacture thousands 
of anarchists in this community. 
F 
The Prosperity Pipe Dream 
THE English papers continue to talk about the invasion 
of England by American money. Why should England 
complain? When the money of Americans goes into the 
pockets of English subjects it becomes English money. 
Mr. Morgan has not harmed Great Britain by organizing 
the steamship trust. He has poured good, American 
dollars into pockets that were well-nigh empty, and as for 
the general situation, the balance of trade in our favor 
means that, inthe long run, the country is poorer than it 
was before. We are enjoying a great prosperity, after a 
fashion, but in exporting more than we import, we are 
actually pouring out the wealth out of the country and not, 
as So many seem to think, increasing our wealth. Europe, 
and especially Great Britain, is the beneficiary of our 
prosperity. We are the poorer by all we send away, and it 
is only just now beginning to dawn upon us that this is true, 
when we see that one result of our prosperity under our 
tariff is that the European consumer can buy our goods 
cheaper than they can be bought in the placesof their 
manufacture. The world may be living off us. Itmay be 
sending us much money in return, but even that matter of 
money indicates that we are not so well off since it takes 
constantly more and more money to live, while the earning 
power of money is just as constantly tending to diminish, 
as everyone will tell you who has any money to invest. 
The presentation of the argument that our exporting pros- 
perity is to our disadvantage rather than to our advance- 
ment may seem tomany to be in the nature of a paradox, 
but only a very little thinking will suffice to show, to any 
one capable of thinking, that the situation is as has been 
stated. The United States Government has_ recently 
begun to suspect that the excessive selling of the goods of 
he country abroad is only a process of progressive im- 
poverishment, and a commission is now at work trying to 
ind out a remedy for our peculiar form of prosperity. 
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The problem is one that all Americans, and especially all 
American business men, should study carefully, and they 
should study it especially in the light of the well-known 
fact that much of our prosperity, as represented, for 
instance, in the capitalization of trusts, is of asort to vanish 
at a breath. Everything in business and in finance looks 
easy now, but there must come a settlement day, and when 
it comes we shall find that we have been indulging in what 
the irreverent man in the street has been heard to charac- 
terize as a “pipe dream.” 
se 
A Beaut from Butte 

THE eruption of Mount Pelee, in Martinique, is as noth- 
ing beside the eruption of the young woman of Butte 
Montana, who has written “The Story of Mary Mac Lane,” 
published by H. S. Stone & Co, of Chicago. This young 
woman apostrophizes her liver, raves about her beautiful 
stomach, declares her desire to sacrifice virtue for happi- 
ness, yearns for unutterable joy, declares continuously her 
own great genius and artistry, calls attention to her own 
beautiful body and prays to the devil. My, but she is 
savagely soulful and even more cruelly carnal! Her 
book isa fine exposition of what “she knows, that she 
knows that she knows,” and analysis of her triple-plated 
knowledge leads to the conclusion that the one thing the 
young lady knows not is that she needs a large pill for her 
glorious liver. The “work” which is now being so much 
discussed all over the country is unutterably vulgar. It 
is as if Marie Bashkirtsetf were reincarnated in a scullery 
maid who had read Bob Ingersoll. Why a pub- 
lishing house like that of Stone, bearing, hitherto, a 
high reputation, should issue such a book passes compre- 
hension. The manuscript should have been turned over 
to the young woman’s family doctor. And if the screed 
were not written by a girl, the man who “faked it” should 
be looked up asa lascivious lunatic, for “The Story of 
Mary Mac Lane” is an atrocity against public morals and 
even more so against public taste. When publishers can 
be induced to utter such volumes they plead guilty to a 
willingness to do anything that will bring ip the money. 
This “work of genius” is worse even than the recently 
issued romance entitled, “The Perverts,” written by Dr. 
William Lee Howard, of Baltimore. The freedom of the 
press is a good thing, but the point of freedom is passed 
when the presses are permitted to grind out the record of 
the lucubrations of Miss Mary Mac Lane. The authoress, 
if the book be not some man-fake, is a “beaut” from 
Butte. Her book, coming from the most reputable 
publishing house in Chicago, is the limit of the rotten, 
and yet the indications are that it will be a great success 
with the multitude. Paris would “gag” at it, but here, 
where we haveso much virtue that it worries ourselves 
and our neighbors, Mary,Mac Lane’s little, vain, pustulent 
“soul” will be explored by thousands and will produce 
imitations of itself. The book isa shame anda social 
crime. 

st 
Why Filipino Fighting Continues. 

MaAyBE when the Filipinos hear of our prompt action to 
relieve the suffering in Martinique and St. Vincent they 
will begin to believe that our sole purposes towards is- 
landers, in general, is to assimilate them and that our chief 
pleasure is found in administering the water cure to ob- 
durate prisoners. The American people are tender- hearted. 
They incline to be fair. They are not slaughterers. They 
are willing that the Filipinos shall be heard, but they can- 
not run away before men in arms against them, when the 
men in arms are in that attitude against our Government 
solely because they want no government at all. The 
Filipinos opened war on us before they had even heard what 
our purposes were towards the islanders. Even now there 
are many thousands of Americans who believe that the 
Filipinos should have their freedom, but, as long as the is- 
landers are in arms against us and our legal authority de- 
rived by the law of nations from Spain, no great number of 
Americans believe in surrendering to forces that are fight- 
ing without any definite purpose. The Filipinos may be 
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entitled to their freedom. They are trying to win it by 
force, without waiting to learn what our intentions may 
have been. Wehave dealt in good faith with Cuba, be- 
cause the Cubans allowed us to doso. The Filipinos were 
at this country’s throat before they knew what we offered 
them. They have hardly deigned to listen to our repre- 
sentatives, even though they have no government with 
which we could treat for the transfer of the sovereignty of 
the islands to the people thereof. The Filipino situation is 
difficult simply because the Filipinos will not deal with 
this country according to the methods of the civilization they 
claim to possess. They act after the manner of semi- 
Savages even while their best men have accepted American 
assurances of desire to establish law and order in the 
archipelago. That they act like savages, does not, of 
course,justify our recourse to savage methods of reprisal 
and retaliation, like the water cure, if we have so acted, but 
it is sheer nonsense for any alleged statesmen to assert that 
the bad job of Philippine occupation will be bettered by 
our sailing away now and leaving those who have indenti- 
fied themselves with our cause to the mercies of the bandit 
bolomen. We might evacuation the islands, but to whom 
should we turn over Manila, and what assurance would we 
have that our evacuation would not inaugurate a massacre 
of all those who have been our friends?The cry of “let the 
Filipinos alone” sounds well, but if we let them alone the 
chances are that the resultant anarchy would be such as 
promptly to call for interposition by other powers on a basis 
like to that upon which we interposed in Cuba. No one 
relishes the conquest and subjugation of Filipinos, but no 
one relishes the idea that this country shall relinquish 
legally acquired territory at the behest of a lot of men who 
fight like savages and whose solidarity is only that of a band 
of brigands. - There is no Filipino government to whom to 
turn over the islands and the Filipinos will not even allow 
the organization of a government or recognize one in which 
Filipinos hold important positions. The Filipinos want 
war and nothing else. They are getting it. 
Yall 
Scotland and Ping-Pong 
HARKEN unto the news that comes from the good old 
Scottish town of Dandee! In that city the police magis- 
trates have decided that this fashionable game is detri- 
mental to the morals of a city. We read that many of the 
public houses of that town Shave provided ping-pong tables 
for their patrons, and the custom of playing for drinks has 
grown so rapidly that the jails are not large enough to ac- 
commodate all the victims of the game. Consequently, 
greatly aroused by this sudden increase of intemperance, 
the magistrates have decided that, henceforth, ping-pong 
may not be played in places where liquor is sold. This 
is indeed terrible. Ping-pong as an ally of the Demon 
Rum! Who would have thought it possible? And in 
Scotland, too, the land above all lands, of steady habits. 
There have been sold eleven million outfits for ping-pong 
in this country, and if there be asubtle connection between 
ping-pong and drink, it is time for the Prohibitionists to be- 
gin warring upon the enemy at once. Ping-pong is evi- 
dently more deadly to morals than poker or pinochle, or 
seven-up, or chuck-a-luck. It is time that the licens- 
ing and police powers of government were directed 
against this new evil that is “ruining thousands of homes.” 
This country’s very volatile people are not safe when ping- 
pong can turn the hard heads of Scotland. It is true that 
there were hard drinkers in Scotland before ping-pong, just 
as there were brave men before Agamemnon. Bobby Burns 
never played the game, but he punished a lot of booze. It 
is not even of record that the bard of Ayr played golf, yet 
it is plain that there must be something in ping-pong that 
leads to drink, else Dundee would not beso seriously 
shocked. Psychologists will have to discover the secret of 
the relationship, now that Dundee has stated the fact. Just 
how persons full of Scotch whiskey could play ping-pong is 
not very clear. There would be too many ballsin the air 
apparently to enable good service and no man can hit ping- 
pong balls delicately, precisely as is necessary, when he is 
also hitting high-balls. For the sake of artistic and scien- 
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tific ping-pong it should not be played where liquor is sold. 
In the artistic and scientific view, anyhow, the action of the 
Dundee authorities is to be most heartily approved. But 
what has befallen Scotland that a little thing like ping- 
pong should so effect it? What would happen if the 
pianola were introduced in Caledonia? If Scotland suc- 
cumbs to ping-pong, Scotland must be in a state 
of very real decadence. Can it be possible that the 
ravages of ping-pong are only the signs of the dele- 
terious effects of the Kailyard school of literature on the 
Scotch head? Can it be that the Scotch mind, once revel- 
ing in Dugald Stewart, Lord Monboddo, David Hume, 
Robertson, Adam Smith and like writers,has been softened 
by the reading of Barrie and Crockett and Ian MacLaren 
until it cannot stand even such intellectual exercise as is 
involved in the playing of ping-pong? It is too bad if 
Scotland is also “a dying nation.” 
et 
COL. BILL STERETT OF TEXAS. 





BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 





HERE isn’t a politician, a newspaper man or a semi- 
T public character of experience in the United States 
who hasn’t heard of Bill Sterett, of Texas. Most 
of them know bim personally and those who do not, regret 
it. A dozen more or less famous writers and hundreds of 
story-tellers have enriched their stores of “good material” 
at Sterett’s expense, and to this day, at Washington, where 
the famous Texan lived, laughed and flourished for nearly 
a score of years, the Dean of the Press Gallery, the best in- 
troduction to a yarn is, “This is one of Bill Sterett’s.” 

Bill Sterett’s stories are current in every caucus, con- 
vention or political assemblage throughout the Southwest. 
Every cattle-king, ward-boss, preacher, gambler, society 
man and adventurer in Texas knows him or of him. He is 
a personage with every man of red blood and a merry heart 
who has had the honor of his acquaintance, though half the 
people who bandy his tales and witticism in railroad cars, 
committee rooms and across bar-room tables know nothing 
of the deep tenderness which is the other and the best, if 
not the most brilliant, side of his character. 

Without a look into the church register, back in Frank- 
lin County, Kentucky, or a glimpse into the Sterett family 
Bible, it is impossible to tell how many years Bill Sterett 
has to his credit. He may count sixty, but no matter, he 
is not old and should he live to be a hundred, the youth of 
his incomparable spirit will be hale. Senator Blackburn, 
of Kentucky, who has known Sterett for a quarter of a 
century, said, three years ago, that “Dear old Bill had not 
aged a day in twenty years.” Isaw him at Dallas, Texas, 
last March, sitting in his shirt-sleeves at his typewriter 
dashing off some of those wise and witty editorials which 
have made the News famous. His seamed, smooth-shaven 
face was as ruddy as of yore, his closely-cropped, tawny 
hair was innocent of white, his blue eyes were as bright 
and as jolly as ever and the music of his infectious laughter 
was as quick and as mirth-stirring as when I first met him. 

Of Southern birth and nurture, there never lived a man 
with sokeen and kind an appreciation of the foibles, 
frailties and follies ot his neighbors. A Democrat by in- 
stinct and training, there is not an authority within that 
party so cognizant of the inconsistencies, blunders and 
paradoxes of which the leaders of that political organization 
have been guilty within the past twelve years. Sterett has 
never written a personally or essentially venemous letter in 
his life. I remember during the dire days of Kentucky’s 
reign of terror, when the Capitol Hotel at Frankfort was 
crowded with armed and desperate Democrats and it was 
worth a man’s life to lavgh aloud in the same building 
where the misguided, but heroic Goebel lay dying, old Bill, 
staunch Democrat though he was, never ceased to write 
home to his papers the bitter truth about a situation which, 
for partisan malevolence, utter lawlessness and debauchery 
of political power, has never been equalled in this country. 
Sterett spared neither the Goebelites in their well-merited 
affliction, nor the Republicans in their almost equally guilty 
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temporary triumph. He even laughed in the faces of those 
furious zealots who sought to criticise and threaten him, 
and I have see him, also, sit face to face with Bill Taylor, 
the then Governor of Kentucky, and tell him, without a 
tremor, that he was lending color to the story of his com- 
plicity in Goebel’s assassination by his cowardly conduct 
pending the death of the fallen leader of the Democrats. 

He saw through the selfish motives which prompted the 
Goebelites to make political capital even out of the death of 
their hero, and though he stood in the rain and actually 
wept like a boy while Blackburn spoke the funeral oration 
at the grave of Goebel, he went back to his typewriter in 
the hotel fully determined to tell the truth about the false 
sentimentality which urged the Democrats to drag the dead 
body of the murdered Senator from place to place about the 
State. That funeral story of Sterett’s was one of the most 
remarkable news dispatches ever sent over the wires, for it 
was nothing more than a vivid, stirring, polemic narrative 
of the burial of Julius Cesar. It showed the parallel poli- 
tical animus of that elder day, described the oration of An- 
tony and pictured the effect of that extraordinary Roman 
death-pageant’ upon the opinions and feelings of the 
Romans. There was not a word of direct reference to the 
Goebel affair till the last line which was; “William Goebel, 
the Democratic Governor of Kentucky, was buried in the 
Frankfort cemetery to-day. Senator Joe Blackburn pro- 
nounced the funeral oration.” 

During his career as Washington correspondent of the 
Dallas and Galveston Vews, no expert with rod and line 
ever came tothe National Capital without learning to admire 
and envy Bill Sterett’s surpassing skill as a fly and bait 
caster. A terrapin dinner was his favorite wager and he 
might have dined perennially at the best tablesin Washing- 
ton if he had cared to collect allthe admitted guerdons of 
his prowess over Senators and lesser statesmen in the gen- 
tlest and manliest of arts. 

In the everglades of Florida, along the storm-beaten 
coast of Maine, in the Rice swamps of Texas and in every 
shooting inlet along the Gulf of Mexico, the name and per- 
sonality, the sayings and achievements of Col. Sterett are 
known and exploited. He has never lost a whit of his abil- 
ity and zest as a hunter, and there is not a field dog in Dal- 
las, to-day,staunch enough to outdo him in the cover, nor a 
gunner to outshoot him in the field. 

In spite of a strong and commanding presence, Sterett 
has absolutely none of that “style” about him which de- 
pends upon sartorial splendor. He chews “twist.” Senator 
Culbertson says he eats it. If Bill has his necktie with 
him, the chances are it will be found in his pocket. He 
wears a big, yellow Stetson hat,and it is commonly admitted 
that he is the only man in the world who can swear vigor- 
ously, picturesquely and classically enough to fascinate 
without offending the most devout of clergymen. I have 
seen him laugh in the muzzle of a pistol, with which a half- 
crazy sheriff tried to drive him out of a hotel, and after- 
wards, when he had heard the sad, gray story of a little 
girl orphaned by the Galveston tidal wave, he sat down on 
the curbstone and wept like a woman. But it is as a story- 
teller that he must always be best known to the world. 

During the Democratic convention, at Kansas City, in 
1900, Senator Tillman, ex-Governor Hogg, Joe Bailey and 
some of the doubting Thomases of the silver doctrine were 
discussing the pending platform when somebody turned to 
Bill Sterett and asked him what he thought would be the 
result if the silver plank was left out. 

“That reminds me of the farmer who never went to town 
without being loaded with errands for his two daughters,” 
said Sterett. “Try as he might he was always forgetting 
something, and the gals never could get used to his absent- 
mindedness. One day, however, his wife went with him 
and he had in his pocket a plainly written list of all the 
things the gals wanted. He checked ’em over a half- 
dozen times before he started for home in the evening and 
stopped on the way to count ’em again so’s to be shore he 
had forgotten nothing. When he sat downto dinner, he 
piled up the bundles and laid the list atop o’ them. The 
girls came in, counted ’em, kissed him, said he was a dear, 


good Paw, and then turning ’round in astonishment ask i, 
“But Paw, where’s Maw?” He had left his wife in town 
and forgotten all about her. If you fellows leave out the 
silver plank that’s what the Democrats back home’!] s2,: 
‘Paw, where’s Maw?’ ” 

Half a dozen newspaper correspondents and a score of 
absorbent statesmen appropriated that story for their own, 
but like many others of the wisest and quaintest now in 
current circulation, it was invented and applied by the 
sapient humorist of the Dallas News. “I git more fun out 
o’ dawgs an’ Senators, than most anything,” quoth Bil] 
Sterett, and it is a fact that every brilliant legislator and 
every capable dog that ever got well acquainted with him, 
learned not only to respect but tolove him. Sterett doesn’t 
travel much these days. He “passed up” Washington 
years ago, and now it requires an event like the National 
conventions or a disaster like that at Galveston to tempt 
him back into the reporter’s stirring field of action. He 
owns a splendid farm near Dallas, where his good wife and 
his children share with him the intense joys of home. He 
keeps fancy cows, fighting chickens, pheasants, ducks, 
pigs, cats, birds and all sorts of “gamey dawgs,” but he 
never misses a day’s work at his desk in the News office, 
seldom overlooks a prize-fight and when he can’t fish, he 
goes out to his pasture and practises bait-casting at a cigar- 
box. Roman History and the latest sporting news divide 


‘his reading hours almost equally with modern politics and 


current news. He doesn’t drink “red licker” nor play 
draw poker any more, but he loves to bet on the badger at 
a “pulling,” and he’s the only man at such a function that 
will show any sympathy for the “puller.” 

The most recent illustration of his mischievous love of 
teasing men who are deeply absorbed in serious questions 
occurred last March. We were walking over to the St. 
George Hotel when a prominent, old-fashioned, unrecon- 
structed Democrat hailed him and plunged into an animated 
and almost dramatic disquisition upon the future of the 
party. Other no less notable “leaders” of the before-the- 
war type gathered about and the conversation naturally 
turned upon Bryan. One after another launched into the 
most extravagant praise of the Nebraska “peerless.” One 
by one they uttered the pzeans of his glory. Bill egged 
them on with a few commendatory words and just when 
the enthusiasm was at its height and one of the Colonels 
was abott to propose that “we drink to this peerless gentle- 
man and leader, sah,” Sterett broke in with: “The only 
thing I’ve got agin Billy Bryan is that he’s allus quoting 
from Abraham Lincoln.” An ice-cold shower-bath 
couldn’t have chilled that party more suddenly or effect- 
ively than this sally, and as he walked away from the 
unreconstructed Bryanites, Bill Sterett chuckled to himself 
and whispered: “I guess that’ll hold ’em from the bar for 


’bout six minutes.” 
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TRICKS OF THE MONEY GAME. 





BY FRANCIS A HOUSE, 


~ 





Meyer syndicate stocks seems to have served as an 
eye-opener in financial and speculative communi- 
ties. Owing toa suddenly-developed desire to liquidate, 
calling of loans anda pinch in interest rates, the syndi 
cated shares referred to dropped with vehemence, and to 
an extent almost unprecedented in Wall street. The 


T° recent startling collapse in Hoadley and Webb- 


cataclysm gave speculators a new shudder, while banks 
and trust companies were given an occasion to ask them- 
selves: “Whither are we drifting, and what is going to 
happen next?” Conservative people had, for a long time, 
insisted on pointing out the many lurking dangers, the in 
sane character of all the riotous, stock-jobbing and consoli- 
dation movement, the wild inflation in values, and the too 
obvious manipulation that was used to attract the public 
and to give “insiders” a chance to dispose of their holdings 
of stocks. These warnings had, unquestionably, some 
effect, for the public has not figured very prominently in 
speculative affairs for months past. Yet there is evidence 
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ind to believe that a good many continued to play 
dynamite and to nibble at the bait contained in in- 
yusly-worded and most alluring circularsand annony- 
Some 


s letters emanating from Wall street cliques. 

ictims also tothe numerous specious advertisements 
aring in all the great newspapers of the country, 
ing at coming “moves” in certain stocks and offering 
suspiciously sophisticated information about the inten- 
tions and doings of leading Wallstreet men. It has now 
leaked out that the Webb-Meyer crowd of gamblers and 
stock-jobbers displayed great industry and perseverance in 
its efforts to attract the “innocents abroad,” and succeeded 
n disposing of their more or less worthless stuff at beauti- 


prices. 

The whole matter ended in an astoundingly sudden and 
extensive depreciation, a few stocks dropping from 20 to 
86 points on sales of only a few hundred shares. This 
was due, of course, to withdrawal of support anda disa- 
greement among a few belated members of the syndicate, 
who wanted entirely too much for their stock and tried to 
sell after the others had let go. A leading figure in this 
disreputable affair was a certain Dr. Webb, a Vanderbilt 
man, andstanding high in the councils of financiers and 
railroad magnates. This honorable gentleman cannot be 
said to have increased his reputation for honesty and fair 
dealing by identifying himself with a clique of most dis- 
reputable and notorious stock-jobbers. It is now alleged 
that Dr. Webb entered into a conspiracy with Meyer and 
others, having for its object the boosting of Rutland 
railroad stock. The conspirators went to work with a vim 
worthy of a much better cause, and disposed of a large 
amount of their property at most profitable quotations. At 
least, Dr. Webb is said to have been very active, prompt 
and successful. But a few played the laggard, or allowed 
themselves to be duped, and thereby failed to participate in 
the spoils. Asa result, they announced their suspension 
on the stock-exchange, and then got mad at their co-con- 
spirators, who had played the amigo game on them. War- 
rants were issued, and more or less interesting develop- 
ments are looked for, as a result of the “disagreement 
among gentlemen.” The Vanderbilts are, as a rule, very 
sensitive about their good name and their affiliations, and 
it will be surprising if Dr. Webb does not hear from them 
very soonand is given a good reprimand. Or have the 
Vanderbilts likewise undergone a change forthe worse, 
and acquired a moral rhinoceros-hide, since Morgan, Hill, 
Harriman and Rockefeller are pursuing such Franken- 
steinian methods of financiering? Perhaps the Vander- 
bilts are also among those fit to survive, because they have 
the stuff and the opportunities to be successful emulators of 
the scientific leaders of Wall street. 

However, there has been one good result to these late 
odious disclosures. The banks and trust companies are 
tightening their purses and exercising more discrimination 
in accepting collateral. Syndicates find it more difficult to 
obtain loans with which to begin and facilitate operations. 
This precautionary action on the part of financial institu- 
tions was taken none too soon. The surplus reserves of 
the Associated Banks of New York City have been at a 
very low ebb for three or four months. They are smaller 
at present than they have been, for this time of the year, 
since 1890. In addition to this, loans are swelled to tre- 
mendous dimensions, stocks are high, the money-market 
is, at best, a very uncertain factor and syndicates are over- 
loaded with securities they can find no market for. Under 
such conditions, the calling of a halt was imperative and 
inevitable. 

The New York clearing house also passed resolutions 
calling upon trust companies to maintain proper reserves 
‘ainst their loans. Recent statements proved that these 
trust companies kept only about 1}¢ per cent in cash 
against loans. This they can do, of course, because they 
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ere not required (as banks are) to keep reserves amount- 
: to 25 per cent. In the last four or five years, trust 
opanies have become large lenders of money in the 
>k market, and done, in fact, a much more profitable 
iiness 


than banks, because the latter have to comply 
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with the law’s requirements. It is, undoubtedly, due to 
dickerings with trust companies that New York bank 
statements have been ably manipulated and made to con- 
ceal the true condition of New Yorks’ Associated Banks. 
The latter made liberal use of the resources of their 
business partners, and thereby managed to render signal, 
and, frequently, very timely service to prominent Wall 
street cliques. But for the trust companies, the money 
market would have been in convulsions long since and 
absolutely prohibited such a dangerous inflation in values. 
The clearing house resolutions are expected to bring about 
a decided change for the better, and to remind everybody 
concerned that trust companies are not, primarily, organ- 
ized for the purpose of doing a regular banking business. 
The New York incorporation act contains a certain clause, 
which has been cleverly interpreted by astute lawyers, ad- 
ministrators, etc. That is to say, trust companies are now 
transacting business which they were formerly not en- 
titled to, and which was not intended that they should do. 
It is likely that the Legislature will soon take a hand in 
the matter and pass a bill commanding trust companies 
to adopt proper and usual protectionary measures, if they 
intend to do a regular banking business. It is certainly 
unjust to require banks to maintain a 25 per cent reserve, 
while trust companies may do as they please, and just keep 
enough cash on hand to cover daily routine requirements. 
By persevering in their present course of conservatism, 
and lending a deaf ear to the demands of stock-jobbers, 
financial institutions will serve both their own and public 
interests. A panic in Wall street would have a most dis- 
astrous effect, and, by instilling doubt and suspicion, check 
that business activity and prosperity which we have enjoyed 
for the last five years. A prophylactic, in matters of this 
kind, is better than a therapeutic. 2 
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OUR INARTISTIC COINS. 





BY CHARLES M. KURTZ, 





commissioned several of the best medallists to pre- 

pare new designs for the current coins, and, as the 
result of this, France, to-day, has the most beautiful coins of 
any country in the world—coins which, notwithstanding all 
the necessary limitations of modern coinage, compare 
favorably with the splendid productions of the ancient 
Greeks! 

Roty is the designer of the new silver coins, the franc, 
half-franc and two-franc pieces—the same designs appear- 
ing on each of these. The obverse of these silver pieces pre- 
sents a most gracefully drawn olive branch and the inscrip- 
tion, “Liberte, Egalite, Fraternite” with the denomination and 
date. The reverse has the graceful figure of a young 
woman, typifying the Republic, walking across a field, 
sowing grain. The suggestion of movement in the figure, 
the exquisite modeling, the sweep of the draperies—even 
the expression of dignity and resolution in the miniature 
face—command the highest admiration. The rim of the 
rising sun appears above the horizon, its rays extending 
throughout the sky. Around the outer edge is the inscrip- 
tion, “Republique Francaise.” The emblematic signification of 
these designs is apparent to anyone. The figure typifying 
the Republic sows the seeds from which great benefits are 
supposed to spring. The olive branch, of course, typifies a 
disposition to be at peace with the world. 

The ten and twenty-franc gold pieces of France are by 
another great medallist, Chaplain, one of the few artistic 
rivals of Roty. Onthe obverse of these pieces is a Gallic 
cock in aggressive attitude, with the denomination of the 
piece. On the reverse is an ideal head of the Republic. 
The bronze pieces of five and ten centimes are by the late 
Daniel Dupuis, and they also are very artistic. On the ob- 
verse is the seated figure of the Republic, clad in armor, 
with the visor of the helmet raised showing a strong and, at 
the same time, beautiful face. She holds the flag in her 
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right hand and an olive branch in her left and instructs a 
youth with eager face who sits beside her. 


The reverse 


has an ideal head of the Republic. These last pieces lack 
somewhat the simplicity of composition noteworthy in the 
designs of the silver and gold coins, yet they are still in- 
comparably finer in design than the coins of any other 
country. Each of these pieces enumerated bears the 
Signature of the artist who designed it. In the United 
States even the initials of the designers of our coins and 
bank bills are ungenerously forbidden to appear on their 
productions. Yet, why should not the man who does a 
good thing for the Government receive just recognition for 
it and whatever material advantage might come to him 
from the general knowledge and appreciation of his good 
work? 

For consummate ugliness—for clumsiness, the inartistic 
and inappropriate character of designs and devices—no 
coins in the world can compare with those at present in use 
in the United States! If you have any of them about you, 
look at them critically with me. Are they not truly 
hideous? If possible, compare them with the beautiful 
French coins which I have just described. 

_ There is no excuse for this ugliness of our coins. We 
have in this country men capable of designing beautiful 
pieces, coins that would be creditable to us. Why then 
must we be constantly confronted by the puerile and mis- 
erable effigies that these now show us? 

It is a well recognized fact that the art-education of the 
people is advanced further and more rapidly by the general 
application of artistic character to the common and fami - 
iliar things of life than in any other manner. Now, there 
is no other single thing so much used among the whole 
body of the people as money, and, therefore, there can be 
no other vehicle of artistic expression which can have such 
universal dissemination or far-reaching influence. 

We cannot expect to have such artistic or beautiful coins 
as those which have come down to us from ancient Greece 
or Rome or Macedonia. Present uses require disks of 
smaller size, thickness and weight —for greater convenience 
in handling. The splendid relief in those old coins is not 
possible. Our conventions of necessity exact that the 
pieces be made so that the “wear” will be distributed even- 
ly over their surfaces and that they be susceptible of being 
piled one upon another, or put up in solid rolls. However, 
even recognizing these necessary limitations, we still might 
have devices with some beauty of line, some degree of cor- 
rectness of proportion, of agreeable composition and some 
idea to convey beyond the mere expression of a measure of 
value current in the United States. 

Our coins should go a step further than the teaching of 
appreciation of the beautiful. They should have a com- 
memorative historical value. From the coins of ancient 
times we have obtained much of what we know of the ap- 
pearance of various kings and heroes, the lengths and 
much of the history ot royal reigns; we have gained ideas 
of costume, of architecture, of religion, heraldry and even 
of language itself. Among most of the modern nations the 
coins commemorate the reign of their date of issue. 

But what historical record can our coins carry to the 
future? Simply the fact that, for something more than one 
hundred years, there was a confederation known as the 
United States of America—a nation of low artistic ideals. 
That is all. Upon our coins there is no portraiture—nothing 
to mark our various Governmental administrations—nothing 
on earthto interest anyone in the coins beyond the fact that 
their possession, in sufficient number, gives one the power 
to do and to have pretty nearly what one pleases. 

Our earlier Colonial metallic currency was, as a rule, 
far more artistic than what we have to-day—just as the 
Colonial architecture was more simple, pure and in every- 
way more agreeable to look at than most of the hideous 
architectural abortions which are built to deface the sur- 
face of the earth in our own time. The first United States 
cents, known as the “Franklin” cents, issued in 1783,were 
silly, undignified designs with a device representing a sun- 
dial with the word “Fugio” and the affected motto, “Mind 
your business.” The opposite side of the same coin, show- 
ing thirteen circles linked together, each bearing the name 
of one of the original States, with the motto “We are One,” 
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in the center, was not inappropriate, though it was not ar- 
tistic. 

The regular coinage, which began in 1793, with the 
head of a frightened looking woman with disheveled hair— 
plainly a derivation of a French revolutionary type—was 
not much better. The head with the liberty-cap on a pole 
swung over the shoulder (1794-1797) had better features, 
but when the coin was a little worn, the liberty-cap had the 
effect of a night-cap falling from the head. The head 
employed from 1797 to 1807, with the hair bound by a 
ribbon, was by all odds the most beautiful head that ever 
has appeared on an American coin. It was simple and 
dignified in feature. Above the head was the word 
“Liberty,” and below it was the date. On the other side 
was the value, the legend “United States of America” and 
a laurel wreath. Thecents of 1793 had, instead of the 
wreath, a chain composed of three links—undoubtedly in- 
herited from the old “Franklin” cent. From 1808 to 1814 
there was a pretty nearly rectangular liberty head on the 
cent—a conventional physiognomy with no significance in 
its type and without any legitimate claim to beauty. This 
was followed, with slight variations from time to time, 
from 1806 to 1857, by a liberty-head facing to the left, the 
hair confined in a roll tied by a cord, while on the fore- 
head was a tiara with the word “liberty” inscribed upon it. 
This was a very ugly head. It is perpetuated to-day on our 
five-dollar and ten-dollar gold pieces. 

When the cent was reduced in size, in 1856, we had a 
flying eagle asa device—a queer looking bird, but not 
nearly so difficult of classification as the bird on our present 
silver dollar. In 1859, this eagle gave place to another 
head—this time the alleged “Indian head” which we have 
with us on the bronze cent of to-day. In feature this is un- 
like any Indian head ever seen in the world, though it has 
the conventional feather head-gear. 

But what can be more absurd than an Indian head an 
an American coin? And especially with the word “Liberty” 
inscribed upon it! The Indian is a fine, robust type of 
American “liberty!” He is an exemplification of the 
historic license of the strong to oppress the weak. We 
certainly have taken liberties with the Indian, as well as 
liberty from him. We have defrauded him of his land, 
we have driven him into a corner of his own country and, 
practically, have imprisoned him there on a reservation. 
We have sought to shatter his faithin his God. We have 
loaded him with our vices. Where is his liberty? How 
does he represent the liberty of America? A native 
American for centuries, he cannot vote. He is not al- 
lowed to govern himself. Recently it has been decreed 
that he must cut his hair and cease to paint his face— 
though in this same country disreputable women may 
paint their faces without hindrance and poets and pianists 
may wear their hair without limitation as to its profusion. 
Actually, the Indian is given liberty only in a single direc- 
tion—liberty to die. And he is taking advantage of it— 
under_governmental supervision. Soon he will be nothing 
more than a memory—and then a tradition—perpetuated 
by this inappropriate coin. If our government would take 
as a device a ratin a trap and iabel it “Liberty,” it would be 
quite as appropriate as the Indian heads The obverse of 
this coin has the general effect of an old fashioned trousers 
button. 

Our other coins in current circulation are little better 
than the one-cent piece. The five-cent nickel shows us a 
pert, meaningless head, frivolous and vulgar in the ex- 
treme. It is utterly lacking in any suggestion of dignity. 
The obverse is a jumble of ugly lettering, a vegetable- 
wreath and the letter “V.” The silver-dime has a button- 
like obverse and has a reverse head which bears a slight 
resemblance to the first Napoleon done up ina wreath and 
a misfit Liberty-cap. The same head appears on the quar- 
ter-dollar and half-dollar, and it is so much better than the 
hideous heads on the nickel and the dollar, that one 
hesitates to criticise it through fear that a change might 
result in something incomparably worse. The obverse 
sides of the quarter and the half-dollar are the same—a 
spread-eagle, evidently copied from one half of the kernel 
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of an English walnut—bearing a ribbon in his beak with 
the almost illegible motto “E Pluribus Unum,” a profusion 
of arrows in one claw and a collossal olive branch in the 
other, a shield worn as a chest-protecter heraldically 
representing the arms of the United States without the 
stars. These stars, howeyer, we find as a constellation 
about the eagle’s head. The denomination of the piece and 
the legend “United States of America” also occur. One 
objection to this obverse design is that the eagle is griev- 
ously overworked. The general effect is crowded and 
confused. 

For pure, unadulterated hideousness, however, the 
dollar certainly “takes the palm” from all the other coins. 
The obverse presents a more or less impossible vulture 
with wings raised as if about to fly. This may have a cer- 
tain appropriateness, for inthis country dollars “fly” faster 
than in ‘any other. But above the eagle is the legend “In 
God We trust”—which appears to be a curious combina- 
tion of philosophy, satire and irreverence. A stranger, 
or even a person not entirely a stranger, might assume 
from this combination that the vulture illustrated, or ex- 
emplified, the kind of God trusted in or especially rec- 
ognized. 

What does “In God We trust” mean on an American 
coin? What business has it there? Are we truly a 
religious nation, with ideas of honor and probity, or is this 
just a mild attempt to throw sand into the eyes of other 
nations to enhance our credit with them—and with our- 
selves—as a man often endeavors to gain social recognition 
and commercial credit—or tries to compromise with a not 
entirely inactive conscience—by joining a fashionable 
church and making his responses in a particularly sonor- 
ous voice? 

In connection with our Government and our money 
such an expression is distinctly sacrilegious. The majority 
of the American people may “trust in God,” but thatis not 
the kind of “trust” that this Government has to deal with, 
and the line has no appropriateness on our coins. The 
legend is particularly offensive on our  fifty-five-cent 
dollar. 

As our civilization “advances” I am not quite certain 
that a slight change of the motto might not be employed 
with appropriateness and effect, as: 

“THE TRUST OUR GOD,” 

The reverse of the dollar shows a particularly fat, thick, 
unattractive head, with a profusion of frowsy hair, some 
heads of grain and other forms of vegetation mixed with a 
liberty-cap. 

Our eagle we have stolen asa heraldic emblem. We 
have no particular business with it. A turkey, a peacock 
or a pig would be quite as appropriate. However, most of 
the other modern nations have also appropriated the eagle 
as a device. The Greek coins bear eagles, the Roman 
standards were surmounted by them, and even back in the 
Ptolemaic times the eagle was in evidence. And he is not 
a clean bird either! 

We have some perfectly legitimate emblems: the shield 
with the stripes and stars, the thirteen stars representing 
the original States, the motto “E’pluribus Uaum,” and per- 
haps some others. The Indian is American, but we should 
hesitate to flaunt our dishonorable conduct toward him by 
placing his visage on our coins. At any rate we should not 
use him in connection with the word “Liberty” or “In God 
We Trust.” 

It is to be deplored that either the excessive modesty or 
the inordinate vanity of George Washington led him to ob- 
ject to the portrayal of the President’s head on our current 
coins. Itis true, some of our Presidents have not been 
handsome men, and otherwise, also, some of them might 
not do credit to us or to themselves. However, their 
portraits would give our coins historical interest and would 
serve to keep in mind their administrations and their most 
characteristic events. It would not have been a serious 
matter if the Presidents had obtained some additional dis- 
tinction and a little longer “immortality” by this recog- 
nition of their respective terms of office. This, probably, 
would prevent our forgetting some of them, and, in the case 





of possibly bad or inefficient men, it would serve to keep 
in mind the lessons to be derived from their unworthy ad- 
ministrations. 

Even now, this system might be begun and applied to 
one or more of our coins in most common use; say the 
half-dollar. There might be issues, say a million or five 
million pieces, giving the portraits of the Presidents thus 
far, with dates of administrations. Then, at the end of 
the term of each President hereafter, a million or five mil- 
lion pieces might be issued commemorating the term just 
closed; with the portrait of the President, the dates of ad- 
ministration, etc. The cost of this would not be excessive, 
and as the Government makes a profit on its coinage and a 
large proportion of these pieces would be withdrawn from 
circulation to find place in coin collections, the country 
might doa fairly good stroke of business in this. Our 
coins might then be given an interest beyond that of mere 
measures of value. In any event, however, they should 
be made artistic. 

Why should we not have coins designed by such men as 
Daniel C. French, Augustus Saint Gaudens, Victor Bren- 
ner or Robert P. Bripghurst? And why should not these 
men be encouraged, not only by a liberal appropriation in 
payment for their designs, but by the privilege of signature, 
to do work that represented their best endeavors, and that 
would put our coins on an artistic equality with those of 
France or any other country? 

Our present silver dollar is an unwieldy piece of money. 
The silver half-dollar ought to be as large a piece as we 
should have. We might have a dollar of gold and other 
metals to be approximately -the size of our present cent— 
but having a milled edge as a quickly distinguishing feat- 
ure, There might be a two-dollar piece a trifle larger. The 
paper money below the five-do!lar bill should be retired. It 
soon becomes filthy, unsanitary and no doubt contributes to 
the spread of disease. Our bank bills are pretty hideous, 
but, on the whole, they are not quite so bad as our coins. 
We really need reformation, however, in all our money. 

It would be an interesting thing to issue our coins at the 
end of the year instead of at the beginning and during the 
year ofthe date carried, and to make one coin, say the 
twenty-five-cent piece, commemorate the principal event of 
the year, such as an International Exposition, a war, a 
treaty, an extension of territory, or whatsoever appeared 
the event of greatest importance. And there could be ret- 
rospective pieces of this type as well of the Presidential 
type previously referred to. With the exception of the 
quarter-dollar and half-dollar, the coins might bear prom- 
inent heraldic designs of artistic character. 
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ITALY’S BRIGAND HERO. 





trial of Musolino, the Calabrian brigand, which 

began at Lucca afew weeks ago. ‘he whole 
nation, from the royal court to the lowest cottage, seems tc 
be following the case with intense interest, and there is an 
almost universal belief that the picturesque brigand will 
not have to wait tobe condemned, but will escape through 
the connivance of sympathizers. The fact that it is known 
that he made thirteen attempts to commit murder, most of 
which were successful, does not excite any horror among 
the people. He declares, in impassioned rhetoric, that he 
has exercised the sacred right of avenging himself on his 
enemies. The public shows a sentimental sympathy with 
this view, and rather pities the possible fate of the jury 
which will have to condemn him. 

In November, 1897, Musolino was arrested on what be 
called an unfounded charge of firing, with intent to mur- 
der, at aman with whom he had quarreled some days 
previously. On circumstantial evidence, he was condemned 
to twenty years’ penal servitude; but, before leaving the 
dock, he swore vengeance against the judge, jury, police- 
men and witnesses who had contributed to his conviction. 
He managed, with the help of some fellow-convicts, in 
January, 1899, to displace the masonry of his cell and to 
escape, and fortwo years he was hunted inthe mountains 
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of Calabria by a force of government soldiers, which, at 
oa time, numbered as many as twelve hundred men. 
Aided by the peasants, from whom he obtained arms 
nd food, he discovered the whereabouts of those who 
brought about his conviction, and proceeded to murder or 


severely wound them, one by one. Though he was never 
sble to kill his chief “enemy”—the man at whom he was 
accused of having fired—he burned his house and straw- 
stacks, hamstrung all his stock and shot his brother dead. 
Musolino is very religious, and, while searching for his 
victims, he would repeat long petitions for success, and, 
when he had committed the crime, would give fervent 
thanks, while, usually, through the help of friends, he had 
candles burning before the Madonna in some church or 
other, so that she, at least, would not oppose him. 

Musolino’s vanity, which is his chief characteristic, 

has been fully satisfied by all happenings during his trial 
at Lucca. Distinguished men in large numbers have 
gone there to visit and study him. The poet-dramatist, 
D’Annunzio, is writing a novel and preparing a play of 
which Musolino is to be the hero, and Pascoli, the poet, is 
publishing verses by the ream singing his praises, and has 
written an open letter in which he declares that the 
brigand is the victim of justice and fate, and pays homage 
to his “sovereign intelligence.” Lombroso, the famous 
psychologist, was consulted in regard to the mental condi- 
tion of the brigand, and declared that he was perfectly 
sane. He added: “He is a most exceptional man. If 
properly brought up, he would, I am certain, have become 
a glory to Italy. His intelligence, perspicacity and 
eloquence are indeed extraordinary. He possesses, in the 
highest degree, all the qualities of a great orator and a 
great man, and yet he is merely a brigand. It is a truly 
fascinating case.” 

In the trial in the court at Lucca (according to the Rome 

correspondent of the New York Sun,) Musolino bears him- 
self as the master of the occasion. The judge, the jury, 
the carabineers, the lawyers, and ’ journalists bow down to 
him and accept his caprices with the greatest readiness. 
At first he refused to speak; now he constantly interrupts 
and is immediately listened to in death-like silence, and his 
remarks are followed with thunderous applause and some- 
times by hysterical weeping. , When he was brought in at 
first he refused to be tried or speak, because he was dressed 
asaconvict. He said: “I refused to be tried unless I am 
dressed as agentleman.” After much coaxing he was in- 
duced to appear, but he still refused to speak or answer 
questions while dressed as aconvict. The judge who is 
presiding used persuasive argument to convince the brigand 
that the matter of clothes would have no effect on the jury. 
“That is all very well,” replied Musolino, “but if you were 
dressed as a farmer, no one would take you for a judge.” 
He finally consented to make a speech on condition that 
the judge would not interrupt him. This was granted, but 
the judge inadvertently made an observation, and Musolino 
sternly and sharply said to him: “Do not interrupt,” and 
proceeded to give a striking history of his lawless life 
which was full of a rough sort of poetry that appealed 
strongly to the jury and the people who applauded and 
wept. Musolino declared that, with the exception of 
traitors, he never killed any one unless attacked. The 
only carabineer attacked was one who fired twice at him. 

His explanation of his treatment of a man of the name 
of Crea was atypicalone. He said Crea sold news of his 
whereabouts tothe police, and had even determined to 
shoot him. Musolino continued: “He leveled a gun at 
me. I frightened him, seized and took away the gun, took 
the cartridges out, reloaded the gun with shot and, told 
bim to walk away. When he had gone a little distance I 
shot him in the legs to give him a lesson. I did not like to 
kill him because he was the father of a family.” Such 
touches as this last arouse sympathy among the people in the 
court-room and sometimes enthusiasm. But now and then 
the brute in him overcomes the hero. 

There have been undignified scuffies with gendarmes, 
in which Musolino has often had, temporarily, the upper 
hand, for he is immensely strong. On one occasion eight 
stalwart gendarmes with difficulty held him down when, in 
a moment of fury, he had attempted to strangle a woman 
witness who had addressed him with disrespectful words. It 
is a curious fact that although there are a dozen families who 
have had some of their members killed or wounded by 
Musolino, one father, a carabineer, is the only one who has 
come forward on the prosecution’s side. The others, who 
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are Calabrians, regard the case asa family vendetta and a 
private affair, and refuse to soil their honor by going to law. 
But if he escapes they will try to shoot or stab him unless 
he shoots or stabs first. 

Musolino has received thousands of letters and telegrams 
and addresses expressing sympathy, of which he is mon- 
strously proud, and he also boasts that a number of women 
have written him throwing themselves at his feet. One let- 
ter has been published in the newspapers signed by “A 
hundred women of decent position in Florence,” saying 
that they pray for his acquittal. They conclude by de- 
claring him to be the chevalier of humanity. 

Musolino has declared to newspapermen that he is con- 
fident of achieving his liberty, and that when he has done 
so, he will realize the ambition of his life by making a visit 
to America. 
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ness in Germany—Germany, where they have just 
decided to admit women to political meetings, 
“provided they are invited, that they attend as listeners 
only, and that an entirely separate room or galleryis re- 
served for them.” . 

That is Germany, but let no American club women cast 
stones upon its feminine clubdom. When the tale of the 
usefulness of its chief woman’s club is told it will be seen 
that Germany does some things well which American club 
women are now only beginning to do, and does them upon 
a scale as yet only dreamed of on this side of the ocean. 

Naturally, the chief woman’s clubis in Berlin. Its 
full title is the Mercantile Charitable Association for the 
Women Employes of Berlin. It is thirteen years old and 
has now more than 15,000 members. 

It must be admitted, at the outset, that among the club’s 
chief officers there are several men, and that, in all the 
branches of its work, men help it along. For all that, it is 
a woman’s club, pure and simple, planned by women, 
largely operated bythem and managed entirely for their 
benefit. 

In effect it is a great co-operative society for the bene- 
fit of saleswomen and clerks. Its few hundred life mem- 
bers or associates are women of property who pay a yearly 
fee of whatever size they choose, but the great bulk of its 
membership is composed of women from every branch of 
mercantile and industrial employment who are benefitted in 
the most practical and far-reiching way. 

The aims of the association are to increase the earning 
capacity of its members by giving them technical educa- 
tion, to find them regular employment, to provide for 
them when ill or in temporary need, to stand behind them 
in all cases calling for legal redress, to add to their op- 
portunities for wholesome pleasure and to influence em- 
ployers to improve the health and comfort’of their work- 
ing force. And it does all this. 

It maintains an employment bureau; a vacation bureau, 
which affords information and assistance as well, when as- 
sistance is needed; a legal aid bureau; a system of medical 
and surgical oversight and a pension office, for emergency 
cases. It provides lectures and entertainments, special 
performances atthe theaters, runs a loan bank and has a 
surplus in the bank at the end of the year. 

Allthis is done without any fuss, by plain business 
methods. The result has been an increase in the mem- 
bership at the rateof a thousand a year, and the doubling 
of the club’sincome year after year. The report of one 
branch of the club alone will show how well the work is 
done. 

Last year there were in Berlin and its environs 4,500 
vacancies for clerks and saleswomen. The association 
had 5,500 applicants among its members. It succeeded in 
placing 3,100 of them—that is, out of all the vacancies in 
Berlin 70 per cent were (filled by club members. In ten 
years 16,500 places have been so filled. 

The employment bureau has won this record by making 
it its business to secure the co-operation and good will of 
the great mercantile houses. It keeps informed of the 
exact conditions of demand and supply in every branch of 
business, sees that its references and information are per- 
fectly accurate and the applicants it recommends are su- 
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perior to other competitors. In consequence a recommend- 
ation from the Hilfsverein is almost equivalent to getting 
the place sought. 

The club is managed by an executive board, of which 
the president, treasurer and two members are men. The 
remaining seventeen are women. 

There is also an advisory board of five men, bankers, 
manufacturers and city officials, all citizens of well known 
business sense and ability and keenly interested in the 
club’s work. Then there are the heads of the various 
bureaus and a committee for the sick, which has charge of 
the money devoted to hospitals and pensions. These are 
women. 

Just how the scheme works was told recently by Mrs. 
Sara Cone Bryant, of Boston. 

“Suppose,” said Mrs. Bryant, “that you are a Berlin 
saleswoman, a member of the Hilfsverein and that you fall 
ill or are hurt in an accident; suppose that your wages are 
so small that you have not been able to save, even in the 
club bank, but you have paid your small regular member- 
ship fee to the Krankenkasse, and that entitles you, accord- 
ing to the grade of your membership, to receive food and 
medicine and a doctor’s care, or a regular sick pension, or 
all this plus assistance in the shape of a loan. In any case 
you have stanch friends behind you, and are free from the 
danger of being left ill and also alone in a great city. 

“If your illness was the result of accident in your work 
or if you were wronged in any way, you turn at once to the 
legal office. The advisers hear your story. If the case is 
beyond a bit of simple advice they turn you over to one of 
the two well known lawyers who have given their services 
to the association, and who do for it the work an attorney 
does for one of the big corporations. They keep you out 
of difficulties if they can; if you are in one they help you 
out. 

“The club has the reputation of rarely losing a case. 
This is because the lawyers advise only such suits as they 
find necessary and well based; and when they begin a suit 
they push it to the very limit, as they say. 

“An education in simple matters of legal rights and 
duties has progressed so far among the members that it is 
noticeably rare that one of them is imposed upon or renders 
herself open to any charge of misdoing. Certain test cases 
have been carried through the courts at the entire cost of 
the association. 

“Instead of asick girl, suppose yourself now a tired 
one, worn out with a long season’s work. You go to your 
There 
you find along list of personally inspected and recom- 
mended boarding houses—the distance from Berlin and 
the kind of accommodation varying to meet the different 
grades of income. If you are in need the association will 
provide for your country week, but in general it is not 
a charitable institution so much asa system of helpful 
oversight. 

“When you goon {your vacation you will not forget to 
take with you the little pocket memorandum, furnished by 
the Verein, in which are printed all the rules of the club, 
directions for obtaining privileges, simple]facts of every- 
day law and such irformation as standard diaries give. 

“When you coms ack to Berlin you find the gymnasium 
and the reading room -eady for you. Your little copy of 
the sheet published in the interest of women employes is 
in your mail. Courses in hygiene, in all the business 
branches, and in some trades are opening. You receive 
potice that certain days certain theaters will be set apart 
for your admission at very much reduced rates. Your 
social evenings, the evening debates, the evening enter- 
tainments andthe lectures on all possible subjects have 
begun. 

“The choral class is gathering, and the conversational 
class in French is at hand. You are expected for your 
part, to make as intelligent a report as possible of the ac- 
commodation you have received during your vacation, in 
order that the management may keep track of the boarding 
houses it recommends, and know whether to retain them 
on its list. 

“These are not nearly all the advantages which the 
Berlin working women receive, but I have tried to outline 
the main features of the system; enough has probably been 
said to show how thoroughly practical and how suprisingly 
progressive the association is. 

“More than sixty firms find it worthy of such support as 
life membership and liberal contribution give, and their 
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approval stamps its practical value with a reality which 
e ven description hardly gives.” 

The second presiding officer in the Hilfsverein, and one 
of its leading spirits, is a woman of social position and 
social charm, who represents the most progressive element 
in the woman movement in Germany. She is Frau 
Schulrat Minna Cauer, editor of the leading woman's 
paper in Berlin, president of the Frauenwohl club and of 
one of the two federations of women’s clubs. 

Germany hastwo such federations. Frau Cauer heads 
the newer and more progressive one. It stands for the ex- 
tension of the suffrage to women, and for gymnasiums for 
girls. 

It is working, also, for the minimizing of class distinction 
between working women and the wives and daughters of the 
professional men and wealthier business men. It publishes 
the paper which Frau Cauer edits, sends petitions to the 
Reichstag and gives lectures on economy, law and social 
science. 

The rival federation maintains a hostile attitude to this 
work. But as to the usefulness and success of the 
Hilfsverein all women are agreed. It is easily the largest 
and the most useful, as well, of any woman’s club in Ger- 
many or any other country. 

se et 
THE AVERAGE MAN IN THE GOSPELS 


THE SAVIOUR’S ESTIMATE OF HUMAN NATURE. 





men are had a very poor opinion of other men. He 

put them all down as “extortioners, unjust, and 
adulterers,” and his low view of human nature belonged, 
if we understand the story aright, to his unjustifiable atti- 
tude of mind. It is strange how persistently many religious 
people in all ages have affirmed the utter depravity of 
human nature, not founding their theory upon their own 
observation, but upon the rhetorical invective of Old Testa- 
ment reformers and the passionate expressions of St. Paul’s 
penitence. But surely our Lord’s attitude towards ordinary 
men, as shown in the Gospels, in no way confirms this 
humiliating doctrine. On the other hand, His preaching 
with regard to what we may call the average man, if not 
very explicit, is by implication anything but derogatory. In 
the first place, He demanded from His disciples a respect 
for childhood which all the churches have dismissed with 
too little thought or else used as a mere defence of 
credulity. Again, He implies that every man has a light 
in himself just as surely as he has eyes in his head. “The 
light of the body is the eye,” He said; and then, directing 
the attention of His hearers towards that inner light of 
which the bodily eyes are but an illustration, He added, 
“Take heed that the light which is in you be not darkness.” 
He often speaks as though sin were, in some mysterious 
way, foreign to the true nature of man, a “captivity” under 
which he groans, and at the very beginning of His ministry 
applies to Himself the words of Isaiah, “The spirit of God 
is upon Meto preach deliverance tothe captives and re- 
coyery of sight to the blind.” Again, He continually takes 
hold of the best attributes of human nature and uses them 
as similitudes by which He discovers to man the attributes 
of God. Even those who are evil, He teaches us, know 
how to give good gifts to their children; they do not 
offer stones and scorpions toa son who asks for food. 
There is nothing especially praiseworthy, He declares 
upon another occasion, in loving those who love us, 
and doing good to them who have done it to us, for “sin- 
ners also do the same.” Of course it is right to do it, but 
every one does it by nature. Neither, He explains, does it 
call for any special commendation if a man accepts without 
resentment a rebuke which he recognizes to be just. This, 
again, is a virtue common to all the world. In this last 
instance our Lord’s estimate of human nature is very 
remarkably high, so high as to be difficult of immediate 
acceptance, even by those disposed to the love of their 
kind. The same may be said of the following passage 
trom the Sermon on the Mount: “Judge not and ye shall 
not_be judged; condemn not and ye shall not be con- 
demned; forgive and ye shall be forgiven; give and it 
shall be given unto you; good measure pressed down, 
shaken together, and running over shall men give into your 
bosoms.” One can hardly imagine a higher testimony to 
the innate sense of justice to be found in the average man, 
Of course, it is not permissible to strain a metaphor, 


T=: man who thanked-God that he was not as other 
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but when our Lord spoke of ninety-nine just persons who 
need no repentance as compared to one sinner, He cannot 
have meant that the majority of Jpeople were utterly bad, 
though common sense forbids us to imagine that He in- 
tended a hard-and-fast inference as to the proportion of 
righteous men and sinners to be drawn from His words. 
When He declared that He had not come to call the 
righteous to repentance, He certainly implied that such 
existed, and that every one knew of such. Again, when 
He said that He had not come to heal the whole, He can- 
not be taken to infer, as some theologians would have us 
believe, that everybody was sick. “Why even of your- 

selves judge ye not what is right?” He asks upon one 
cecasion, and the question would be utterly senseless unless 

He knew that the power of moral discrimination existed in 
His hearers. He continually deprecated the exclusiveness 

of the religious people of His time, and forbade them to 
“shut the Kingdom of Heaven against men,” declaring the 
lawyers, who were the theologians of His day, to be far too 

prone to dothis. Astothe two parables dealing with the 

efficacy of importunity, we confess we find them very 
obscure; but it is at least possible that they simply mean 
that an average man, or even a bad man—for in one 
parable the hero is an unjust Judge—will not always be 

able to resist the natural impulse to doa kindness if the 

opportunity recurs to him with sufficient reiteration. 

We are told that Christ knew what was in man, and the 
Gospels suggest that He knew there was much good in him, 
knew him, at any rate, to be capable of great moral achieve- 
ment. “The works that I do shall ye do also, and greater 
works than these shall ye do,” He asserts. His words must 
have startled His hearers, and still startle all those readers 
whose critical faculty is not atrophied by a prolonged habit 
of inattention. But apart from the moral giants, about whom 
Christ madethis mysterious prophecy, what can we gather 
from His words as to the character of “the man in the street?” 
This much, at any rate, seems to be implied by Him: that 
he has-a divinely implanted, moral sense which we call the 
sense of justice, that his selfishness is not complete, but is 
modified not only by natural affection but by a natural dis- 
position to return all affection; that he instinctively looks 
up to moral developments higher than his own; that if he 
sees a man who is reasonable and avoids all harsh judg- 
ments, he will not, as a rule, judge him harshly. He 
appreciates clemency, and will exercise it towards those in 
whom he has seen it. He will seldom be mean towards 
the generous; in fact, though he will not return good for evil, 
he will not knowingly return evil for good. He possesses in 
himself asaving power, the power to admire,with its natural 
complement, the desire toimitate. Such, we take it, was the 
average man in the time of our Lord, and, unless we admit the 
latent goodness in that average man, it is impossible to account 
for the way in which the ideals of Christianity took the 
Western world by storm. Ualess our Lord’s words had 
satisfied “the hunger and thirst after righteousness” which 
He declared so blessed in human nature, He would have 
seemed to His hearers “as one that dreamed.” For no 
miracle can prove an ethical proposition. The proof of 
harmony lies in the ear, and the proof of ethics in the con- 
science. The highest conclusions of ethics and ultilitarian- 
ism may coincide in the long run, but the arguments which 
unite them never have appealed, and never will appeal, to 
the natural man, to whom the future of the race is a matter 
of indifference. 

It is commonly supposed that a good view of human 
nature comes of ignorance of life; but we believe this is 
very seldom the case. People who know least of the world 
are often the most suspicious. How often has it happened 
to the ordinary man vainly to implore some inexperienced 
woman to take a legal opinion before trusting her money to 
such-and-such a specious impostor? But, in nine cases out 
of ten, he will find she is taken in, not because she reposes 
an innocent faith in human nature, bat because she has a 
profound distrust of her fellow-creatures in general. She is 
absolutely convinced, for instance,that the whole legal pro- 
fession are rogues who mike an income by devouring wid- 
ows’ houses, and she believes herself to have shown excep- 
tional shrewdness in distinguishing from among the crowd 
of extortioners a really honest man. It is very remarkable 
how difficult it often is to dislodge from the minds of poor 
people the most groundless and silly suspicions, springing 
from no particular malice, but merely the outcomeof a 
general distrust of their neighbors. 

Real sympathy for humanity has nothing to do with 





either willful or accidental ignorance of its faults. A man 
who knows nothing about the faults of dogs or horses 
knows nothing about their virtues either, and not unfre 
quently has a vague unfounded dislike for them, a dislik: 
which more knowledge would dispel. The same thing i; 
true of human beings. In order genuinely to like an, 
person, or set of persons, we must understand them, 
and in order to do so we must study them. The command 
to love our neighbors cannot be complied with by a mere 
act of faith, that is, by complete submission of the will and 
judgment in unreasoning obedience to anorder. Such 
compliance can, at best, produce indifference. “For this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the worla,” 
said Christ, “that I might bear witness to the truth;” and 
if He commanded His followers to love their brethren, and 
even their enemies, He must have implied that those who 
endeavored to cleanse their eyes from the blinding influ- 
ence of petsonal resentment would see that, in very truth, 
human nature is lovable. The London Spectator. 
FF et 


A WIDOW’S WAYS. 





EXTRACTS FROM HER DIARY. 





which I am confronted day after day. Shall I, or 

shallI not? My aunt says Iam a fool if I do not. 
She has had three husbands and, at sixty, survives the last. 
Each died and left her a moderate fortune. The moderate 
fortune multiplied by three gives her a comfortable income. 
She toils not, neither does she spin. She isin Paris now 
and writes me to come and visit her. With a husband, if 
I will; if not, she will find me one. ButI like my liberty 
and don’t see why I should resign it. It is odd the interest 
one’s friends take in one’s concerns. Odd and uncalled 
for. Now, there is Margaret. She said to me to-day: 
“Why don’t you marry, Pauline? You’re absurd to live 
alone when you might have a husband by just the lifting 
of an eyebrow.” 

“Who is he?” I asked, “show me the man and—per- 
haps.” 

“You know well enough,” said Margaret. 

“Well, my dear,”I returned, “if I do, it may not be the 
one yowmean.” 

“Rory Gwinn,” said Margaret. 

“Oh, that!” I exclaimed, “nonsense! Fancy me sur- 
rendering my liberty to that great, selfish creature. My 
dear, I’ve been the slave of one man. You don’t catch me 
becoming the slave of another.” 

“Well, then, Pauline,” said Margaret, “I think you 
might be more generous.” 

“Explain, my dear.” 

“You let him hang about you and give you flowers and 
—and—well, don’t you see, there might be some girl who 
would like a chance at him if you don’t want him.” 

A light flashed upon my darkened understanding. 

“Oh, if that is the case,” I said, “Margaret, why don’t 
you encourage Rory a little bit?” 

But Margaret flounced out of the room, the first time I 
have ever seen her calm exterior ruffled. It can’t be that 
Margaret is interested in Rory Gwinn. If she is, Heaven 
pity her. 


- wed or not to wed again—that is the problem with 


As Hardy says, it was a mistake to have been born at 
all, and life is different from all other shows, in that, else- 
where, one may}go out if the play is too dull or too long, 
but in this we must stay until lights are out. I suppose 
good breeding demands that, since we cannot make our 
exits without disturbing the people around us. But they 
won’t let us go quietly under any circumstances, so they 
ought to be glad to let us out early and settle down to more 
pleasure for themselves without having towatch us. I fee! 
blue to-day, I don’t know why. I wonder why I live. What 
good doIdo in this world? I asked the Professor that, 
when he was here to lunch, and he answered: “Why you 
look pretty, of course. You set before mea good lunch 
like this.” That’s like the Professor. He loves to eat, and 
he likes my housekeeping. He thinks he loves me, but he 
doesn’t. He would not care for me if I did not set a good 
lunch before him. I feel suicidal this afternoon. 

Rory dined with me. It was just the two of us, for 
Margaret and Tiny, whom I half expected would drop in, 
did not come. Rory lost his head a little bit—we had 
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champagne. Hesaid my beauty dazzled him, but I know 
it was the wine. Though I did look rather well in my white 
frock, demi-decollete and demi-sleeves. Rory is a hand- 
some fellow. I wish I could lose my heart to him. I fol- 
lowed his lead and lost my head a little, too. When we 
had liqueurs in the library, I’m afraid our flirtation ap- 
proached the serious. Poor Margaret! 

The disenchantment is complete this morning. I took 
a ride in the Park, and came home to jump into my tub. 
The ride and the bath cleared my head of the cobwebs. 
But I’m afraid I’ll have to go away. Poor Rory! Last 
night may have given him hopes that I can never fulfill. 
If I go away Margaret can catch his heart—possibly—on 
the rebound. 

That cat, Margaret’s grandmamma, called on me to-day. 
She said all manner of nasty things to me, ‘disguised in 
sugar and honey, as is the way with these society tabbies. 
Insinuated that I was going too far, that I had leaped the 
wall of convention and was galloping through the field of 
impropriety that might land me—anywhere. 

“I knew your dear mother,” she purred, “so you won’t 
take it unkindly, Pauline, that I give you this advice.” 

I understand madame la grandmere. She is keeping 
an eye out for her granddaughter’s interests. Ah, but I'll 
settle her bill for her! 

The Professor andjI were standing on the veranda of 
the club-house, this morning, when we heard voices within. 
It was impossible not to listen. 

“How’s your affair going on with the little widow?” 
asked one. 

“Yes, we saw you emerging from her domicile the 
other night,” said another. 

There was no audible answer from the person addressed. 
he banter continued. I was idly wondering who “the 
ittle widow” was, when a voice I could not mistake ex- 
claimed; 

“Oh, shut ca 
tion,” 

“Ah, but suppose she is taking-it au serieux?” 

“She isn’t. You don’t understand.” 

“I'll bet you marry her inside of six months.” 

“You'd lose.” 

I did not wait for any more. That was enough. How 
‘isgusting men are, to bandy words about women among 

‘nemselves. But I wonder why Rory said, “You'd lose”? 
fe seemed rather sure of success the other night. Per- 
‘aps he saw me with the Professor. After all, I think I’ll 
et the flirtation’ go on. 


You know very well it’s only a flirta- 





I felt in a diable of a moodthis morning. I cried an 
hour after breakfast. Oh, it’s horrible to be lonely—to 
think there is not a soul in the world who really cares 
whether one lives or dies. There’s the Professor; he 
might miss my luncheons. Margaret might drop a tear or 
two on mycoffin. She hasn’t been tosee me_ since that 
day I angered her, but she would come to my funeral. I 
know I’d make a striking corpse. I always look my 
best in white. They’d bury me beside my late beloved. 
Poor Ned, I suppose he loved me after his fashion, but 
it wasn’t the way I longto be loved. 'Tis a sad thing we 
never had any children. It might have changed him. As 
it was he nearly beggared us both by bestowing his affec- 
tion on blooded horses. If Death hadn’t pulled him up in 
time, his extravagances would have taken our last hundred 
thousand to clear the atmosphere of debts. Then there’s 
Rory—would he miss me? I believe the poor boy would 
kill himself on my grave. ’Tis almost frightful to be loved 
as Rory loves me. I have to keep even the paper knives 
out of his reach sometimes, he get’s so wild. 


Heigho! In the midst of my megrims the telephone 
bell rang. It was that nice creature, Houghton, Ned’s 
chum for years. 

“Will you dine with me to-day, Pauline?” was his 
message; “I’m in town for two days, and want to blow in a 
couple of hundred on some nice little woman.” 


“A deux?” I answered. 

“Of course. Don’t you know me well enough for that?” 
“Where?” 

“Pierre’s.” 

“Time?” 


“Seven and—you know the kind of dinner that I 
mean,” he added. 

I thought I had heard that before, but I_answered: 

“Very well. Call for me.” 

Houghton is one of those men who have been every- 
where, know everything and who save one the trouble of 
thinking what next. I knew he wou'd regale me with 
delicious stories. One of the nice things about being a 
widow is that one can listen—and laugh at stories that 
have a point tothem. Evena wife does not dare to betray 
too much knowledge. I knew the kind of dinner Hough- 
ton meant would be a delightful dissipation, and that I 
should enjoy the whole meal through because I should go 
prepared to relish. 


I loved my liberty so well that when Rory’called I gave 
him a sharp lecture on his misdoings.- I told him he 
wasted too much time dawdling about me, and the best 





thing he could do was to stop flirting and go and ask some 
sweet young girl to marry him. 

“But suppose she won’t have me?” he asked. 

“Ask her, anyway—and leave the rest to the gods.” 

“By Jove! I will,” he exclaimed, and I expected to see 
him fall on his knees at once. But he didn’t. Just as 
well, I was in no melting mood. 

Shortly after Rory’s departure, the Professor called. 
He seemed to have something on his mind. I rallied him 
on his abstraction and then he confessed, 

“I’ve followed your advice, Madame Charming,” he 
said. 

“Going to invest in real estate?” 

“That’s half of it.” 

“Europe? That’s good.” 

“One-fourth. Oh,I might as well tell you. We’re 
going to be married next month. You always said she was 
the nicest girl you knew.” 

You might have knocked me down with a quill. 

Just as I was dressing for the kind of a delightful din- 
ner that a dinner with Houghton meant, Rory burst into 
my boudoir and gave me a rousing kiss on the lips. 

“You are the dearest woman inthe world,” he cried, 
“if it hadn’t been for you I’d never have thought of it.” 

“What is it?” I asked. 

“I’m going to be married. She loves me.” 

Ob, so Margaret caught the heart on the rebound, I 
thought, and I said: 

“Why, Rory, that’s good. 
Margaret have made it up.” 

“Margaret? Oh, no, Pauline, it’s Tiny. I always liked 
Tiny—and you know she looks something like you—” 

That little, thin blonde resembling me! It took my 
breath away for the minute. 

So I threw my lovers into the arms of my girl friends, 
and never knew. They say widows are sharper than 
adze-edges, but sometimes we’re duller than a Barlow 
knife. I cabled to Auntie that I’d meet her in London 
next month. Thought perhaps a trip abroad would brighten 
my wits. 


I’m so glad you and 


Well, I’ve changed my mind. That dinner with 
Houghton was so refreshing. I like Houghton. I won’t 
goto Europe. Houghton hassome capital ideas about 
domestic life. He says there is nothing better than the 
Frenchman’s idea of howa wife’s interest in domesticity 
should be kept up. Iasked him what the Frenchman’s 
idea was. He told me that the Frenchman believes that a 
husband should be a lover to his wife, and that to keep up 
the illusion he should give her an occasional dinner just 
like the one we had. San‘ Francisco Toun Talk. 
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ANGLOMANIACS. 





Many well-known expatriated Americans 
are to figure prominently in the social side of 
the coronation festivities in the British me- 
tropolis next month, even though they will 
not have an opportunity to witness the 
ceremonies in Westminster Abby. Ac- 
cording to the London correspondent of the 
Springfield Republican, William Waldorf As- 
tor is going to entertain on a scale that is 
little short of royal. His town house, at 
the eastern end of Carlton House Terrace, is 
as big as an ordinary caravansary, and yet, 
so much smaller than his planned-for hos- 
pitality that he has taken Bailey’s hotel, one 
of the largest residential hostelries in South 
Kensington, with staff, horses, equipages, 
and everything complete. He has leased 
the place for a month at a cost of fifteen 
thousand dollars a week. The establish- 
ment can accommodate two hundred and 
fifty guests comfortably, and, judging by 
the preparations, there is to be precious 
little spare room in it during Mr. Astor’s 
regime. But this is only a part of the As- 
torian plans. He wants this shoal of guests 
to have a taste of English country life, and 
of course, “Cliveden,” the magnificent 
country seat on the Thames, which he 
bought from the old Duke of Westminster, 
will not accommodate a whole hotelful, big 
as itis. He is therefore looking out fora 
few extra country mansions. The only 
trouble is that his determination to proceed 
regardless of cost, once his mind is made 
up, is known throughout the country side, 
and landlords and agents are said to be 
holding out for exorbitant rates. 

Mr. Astor’s plans for prodigal hospitality 
to Americans are not to be exceptional. 
They are only an [indication of the pace to 
be set in this extraordinary race that Amer- 
ican society is preparing to enter for social 
honors in London—a race the like of which 
was never seen before. Whitelaw Reid’s 
lease of Brook house in Park Lane is an ex- 
ample. The rent paid to Lord Tweedmouth 
for a season of from sixty to eighty days is 
twenty thousand dollars. The Bradley- 
Martins and their daughter, the Countess of 
Craven, are to entertain lavishly, as will 
Lady Naylor-Leyland (who used to be Miss 
Jennie Chamberlain, of Cleveland,) the 
Countess of Essex (who was Miss Adele 
Grant, of New York, before she married the 
noble earl, nine years ago,) the Duchess of 
Marlborough, and the widowed Lady Staf- 
ford (whose first husband was Samuel Col- 
gate, of New York). 

Mrs. Mackaye, whose place in Carlton 
House Terrace is only two or three doors 
east of the American Ambassador’s, can be 
counted upon to contribute to the magnifi- 
cent sum total of American social gayety in 
London, with musical receptions of the first 
quality, and the same is true of Mrs. 
Ronalds, who holds the key by which ‘many 
a young musical genius has opened the 
sacred inner door of society. Heaven only 
knows how many Americans Mrs. Ronalds 
has ushered into this inner circle by means 
of her famous five-o’clock teas. Three 
other American-born members of the great 
social world must be mentioned if one is 
going to give any kind of an idea of the 
brilliance of this forthcoming American 
season in London. Two are Lady Randolph 
Churchill, who is now Mrs. George Corn- 
wallis West, and Mrs. Craigie, whose novels 
and plays bear the pen name of John Oliver 
Hobbes. They happen to be particular 


chums, and both have much so:ial influence 
in quarters where influence does most good, 
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Winston Churchill’s mother is a near 
neighbor of Melba in Great Cumberland 
Place, but she has lately startled her fash- 
ionable world by announcing an intention 
of moving to Bloomsbury, which is the very 


center of the middle-priced boarding-house . 


district. Mrs. Craigie lives in Lancaster 
Gate with her father, John Morgan Rich- 
ards, who is one of the most prominent 
members of the American business colony 
in London. Last, but not least, is Mrs. 
Arthur Paget, who inherited many of the 
qualities that made her mother, Mrs. Paran 
Stevens, one of the greatest society leaders 
New York ever knew. 
se Ft 
FAUST’S IN SUMMER. 





Patrons of Delmar Garden this summer 
season will miss one attraction that has been 
no small factor in the success of that great 
amusement enterprise; that is the Faust 
management of the cafe. The Faust estab- 
lishment concluded, this year, to withdraw 
from the Delmar connection, for reasons 
satisfactory to itself, and St. Louisans, 
familiar for so long with the Faust cuisine, 
cannot but regret its disappearance as an at- 
traction at the a/ fresco resort. 

This summer the Faust staff of caterers to 
public taste will confine itself toa demon- 
stration that the famous old down-town es- 
tablishment at Broadway and Elm street 
can be made a summer resort as attractive 
as any on the outskirts of the city. The 
Faust restaurant is fitted out for summer 
catering in such fashion that the stay-at-home 
seeker for amusement need not ride miles 
to be regaled with good music, cool breezes 
or rare edibles and potables. The Faust 
dining room up-stairs is the most delectably 
cool place the city offers. The management 
has fitted the place with wicker chairs, has 
removed every curtain that might obstruct a 
breeze, has installed more than fifty fans 
in the one spacious room and so disposed 
them that the artificially generated breezes 
seek out every cubic inch of space between 
the four walls and cool the place without en- 
dangering patrons by the direction upon 
them of too heavy draughts. 

The management of Faust’s is right in 
saying that during the torridest period 
of summer there will be no place in 
St. Louis that will be cooler than the 
Faust restaurant, in the cabin, down-stairs 
dining rooms, or up stairs hall. in the 
evenings the patrons of Faust’s will be re- 
galed, as during the spring and fall and 
winter months, with music by Prof. Anton’s 
orchestra which in general effectiveness as 
in some individual aspects is the best orches- 
train the city. Here under such pleasant 
surroundings the summer resident of St, 
Louis may make himself happy without in- 
convenience. 

For just at the time one will be going to 
Faust’s the rush will be on in the other 
direction to the resorts for the multitude in 
its roaring, and riding on street cars towards 
the down-town resort will be pleasant, while, 
when the mobis surging Eastward later at 
night, the Faust habitues will be ready to 
move once more in the opposite direction 
and again in uncrowded ease. The down- 
town resort, thoroughly cool, must be the at- 
traction for the select few who do not care 
for the long suburban ride. 

Aside from all this it is to be remembered 
that Faust’s, the good old original Tony and 
his genial clan, are the greatest importers 
of delicacies in the market, and that at their 
establishment the very newest delicacies of 
the season are procurable, always, before 
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Wedding Stationery 


of the Latest and Most Exclusive 
Designs, call on the 


: J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 


SEVENTH AND LOCUST. 
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Price, 


$20 









Only 


Hot Water the Instant You 
Require it. 


Invaluable for Baths and 
Domestic Use. 


N 


The luxury of Hot Water in any quan- 
tity night or day. 


The Finest, Most Perfect and 
Efficient Made. 


Reduce your gas bills by using this 
the finest system known for producing 
4 hot water, 


No Home Complete Without an 
Instantaneous Water Heater. 


See it in practical operation at 








PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. 





THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 





DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 








MUEGGE NATATORIUM AND GYMNASIUM 


Now OPEN FOR THE SEASON OF 1902. 
Grand Avenue and Hickory Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
HOURS FOR SWIMMING. 
GENTLEMEN AND BOYS—Week days from 6 to 8 o’clock a Mm. and from 1 


until 9 o’clock P. M., except Wednesday nights, which are reserved for ladies. 


all day until 5 o’clock P M. 


LADIES AND GIRLS—Week days from 8:30 until 11:30 a mM. 


NESDAY NIGHTS from 7 to 9 o’clock. 


Sundays 
ALSO WED- 


All communications as to swimming lessons, classes, etc , are to be directed to 


Telephone: Kinloch D 1745, 


AUG. H. MUEGGE, Grand Avenue and Hickory Street. 





they are to be found anywhere else. Faust’s 
down-town dining-room bungalow is to be 
the resort of those who want their summer 
pleasure at home without undergoing the 
torture of the crushed toes, torn clothing and 
unpleasant general miscibility of the long 
rides to the resorts which are too popular to 


be wholly comfortable. The Faust idea is 
a good one. The wonder is that it has not 
been put in operation before. 
FF 
Merrick, Walsh & Phelp’s othce at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard Jewelry Co., Broadway, 
corner Locust street. 
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SOCIETY. 


\lermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
(rs. Prentis Dana Cheney is visiting friends 
Paducah, Ky. 
vr. and Mrs. A. A. Wallace are spending a 
weeks in New York City. 
Miss Louise M’Intosh and Mr. William Dee 
cker will be married in the early summer. 
Mr.and Mrs. Arthur Garesche will spend the 
mmer at Kimswick, Mo., with their family. 
Miss Adele Hart will entertain with a lunch- 
1 in honor of several young girl friends, next 
iday 
Mrs. H. K. Gilman, of Lindell boulevard, en- 
‘tained the euchre clnb of which she isa 
mber, last week. 
Mr, and Mrs, George Dobyn will sail, this 
week, for Kurope, where Miss Dobyn will go to 
Paris to study vocal music, ‘ 

Captain and Mrs. Hunt will leave, soon, with 
their family for Fort Meade, where Captain 
Hunt will be stationed. 

‘The Acephalous Euchre Club closed a delight- 
ful season last week, at the home of Mrs, James 
Garneau, of Washington avenue, 

Mrs. Rutherford Cook, of Lewis place, has 
been making a visit to her mother, Mrs. Larkin, 
in Ferguson, returning last week. 

Mrs. Charles W. Scudder has been entertain- 
ing Mrs. Potts, of the East, who left, after a 
pleasant visit, to return to her home. 

Mr, and Mrs, A, M. Kennedy, who went on to 
New Yorka short time ago, are spending a few 
weeks at one of the large hotels there. 

Miss Georgie Yonng,of Cabanne, left, on Tues- 
day evening, for Springfield, Mo., where she 
will make a visit to Mrs. J. C. Crenshaw. 

Mrs. Annie de Montaigu, who has been for the 
past two years residing in Paris, will return in 
about a fortnight to make a visit to relatives. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. C. Lewis, of the Southern 
Hotel, have been suddenly called to Augusta, 
Maine, by the sudden death of Mrs. Lewis’ 
father, 

Mrs. Henry Ames, of Maryland avenue, is 
entertaining her mother, Mrs. D, W. Marma- 
duke, who has just returned from a visit to 
Mobile, Ala. 

Mrs, Gracia Walton, of Greenville, Miss., who 
has been the guest of St. Louis friends for the 
past six weeks, left, on Friday last, to return to 
her home, 

Mrs, Charless Cabanne, of Westminster place, 
returned a few days ago, from Ferguson, where 
she had been to make a visit to her daughter, 
Mrs. Shepherd Smith. 

Miss Helen De Wees Brown, of Kirkwood, will 
wed Mr. Gaylord Bell, of St. Louis, withIn the 
next few months, No date has been set but it is 
thought that it will be in the very early fall. 

Mr. aud Mrs, Douglas Robert have gone out to 
Ferguson to spend the summer and upon their 
return in the fall their new home, at 4950 Forest 
Park boulevard, will be in readiness for them. 

Mrs, Silas Bent, of Westmorland place, is en- 
tertaining Mrs, Theodore Sterling, of New York 
City, who formerly resided here, and has been 
warmly welcomed among her old friends. 

Mr, and Mrs, William Bagnell left, last week, 
for New York, whence they sailed, on Saturday 
last, for Kurope, accompanied by their entire 
family, They will spend the summer months in 
travel, 

Miss Jasmine Edson, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Henry Stone, will be married to Mr. 
William Thatcher Van Dresser on Tuesday,Junz: 
jd, at twelve o’clock, at the Church of the 
Messiah, 

Miss Lois Damon, daughter of Mrs. Charles 
P. Damon, and Mr, Percy Bounton are another 
couple who have of late admitted their engage- 
ment, They, likewise, have not perfected their 
wedding plans, 

Miss Bessie Willis, of 5216 Delmar boulevard, 
and Mr, Herman Nichols were married on 
fuesday evening, the ceremony taking place at 
the home of the mother of the bride, Mrs. Alice 
ieming Willis, at nine o'clock, 

Mrs, Alexander Cochrane sailed, on Wednes- 
lay, accompanied by Miss Ella Cochran, for 
Germany, where they will go direct to Carlsbad. 
Mr. Cochran will join them next month and they 
will make a tour of Southern France. 

Mr. and Mrs, Fred W. Shapleigh have re- 
turned from their Western bridal tour and 

e temporarily at the West End Hotel, They 
will soon be permanently settled in their apart- 

ents at the Monticello, after which they wiil 
end out cards, 

Miss Christfne 


Orrick and Mr. William 


rdyce have annonced their engagement. Miss 
‘rrick isthe daughter of Mrs, John C, Orrick, 
3817 Washington boulevard. Mr, Fordy-e is 
ie son of Mr, William C, Fordyce, of Washing- 


The date of the wedding has not 


ton Terrace. 
been announced. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. P. Hughes have annouced the 
marriage of their neice, Emelia Hughes, to Mr. 
Jean Baptiste Chopin, son of the well-known 


authoress, Mrs, Kate Chopin. The ceremony 

will be performed Wednesday morning, June 

4th, at nine o’clock, at the Church of the As- 
sumption, Evansville, Indiana. 

The engagement of Miss Elizabeth Penny and 
Mr. John French was announced, last week, to 
their friends. Miss Penny is a graduate. of the 
Mary Institute, and resides with her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs, Alexander Penny, in their home in 
Webster Groves. Mr. French is the son of Mr, 
Jesse French, of 4133 Morgan street. No date 
has as yet been announced for the wedding. 

Mrs. Annie Rapley,of the West End Hotel, 
has sent out invitations fora reception which 
she will give,this afternoon, in honor of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution. She 
will be assisted by Mesdame; H. Frank Gainnie, 
P. G. Robert, George Tyler, W. F. Howard, John 
Jannapoulo, F. M. Estes, Shreve Carter and H. 
N. Spencer. 

The engagement of Miss Mable Holmes an 
Mr. Edward Manney Hodgman, was announced 
last week, and the tw2 young people, who 
are both prominent socially, are now being 
kept busy receiving the cong-atulations 
of their friends. No date has been an- 
nounced for the wedding. Miss Holmes has 
lately returned from the Kast, where she has 
been making a long visit. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Kdward Jones, of 
Webster Groves, sent out invitations, last week, 
for the approaching marriage of their daughter, 
Miss Katharine Scovell Jones and Mr. Irwin 
Rew. Theceremony will take place on Wednes- 
day, June 4th, at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, and will be followed bya reception. 
After a bridal tour East the bride and groom 
will be “‘at home” at their residence at 1106 Oak 
avenue, Evanston, Il. 

The engagement of Miss Lucretia Hall Stur- 
geon and Dr. John Green, Jr., was announced 
last week, at a reception given especially for the 
purpose by Dr. and Mrs, John Green, of Wash- 
ington avenue. Miss Sturgeon is the daughter 
of Captain and Mrs. Isaac Sturgeon, of the South 
Side, and is one of the most cultured and charm- 
ing young ladies in society. No date has been 
set for the wedding, but it will probably be an 
event of the early fall. 

Miss Viola Robinson and Mr. Willis Powell 
astonished their friends, last week, by announc- 
ing their approaching marriage. Miss Robin- 
son isthe youngest daughter of Dr. P. Gervais 
Robinson and is a petite beauty who has been 
much admired. Mr. Powell is the son of Mr. 
Willis J. Powell. The wedding will be a church 
affair and will be followed by a breakfast for the 
immediate families, after which the bride and 
groom will depart for a honeymoon tour. They 
will make their home with Mr. Willis J. Powell. 

Mrs, Scott Burritt Parsons, of 3131 Washlng- 
ton avenue, entertained several hundred ladies, 
last week, at a reception which proveda great 
success. Mrs. Clarence Gill and Mrs. Scott 
Elija Parsons were guests of honor. The ladies 
serving were Mesdames Frank Blelock, C. A. 
Gibson, W. J. Burleigh, EK. M. Rawlings, Mal- 
colm Robb, Misses Estelle Kupferle, Alice Stith 
and Gerturde Craft. The hostesses were assisted 
by a bevy of handsomely gowned young ma- 
trons, They were, Mesdames George W. Teas- 
dale, A. M. Halladay, Francis X, Barada, John 
Michaels Arthur Partridge and A. EK. Mooney. 

Mrs. Isaac P. Lusk, of 5139 Westminster place, 
gave a pleasant, informal entertainment, last 
week, at which the engagement of Miss Alice 
Mae Lee was formally announced, Miss Kate 
Lee, a younger sister of Miss Lee, arose,when all 
of the guests were assembled, and in prettily 
worded verse announced that her sister, Miss 
Alice Mae Lee, would wed Mr. Robert S. Hoxie 
in the early fall. Miss Lee isthe daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. J W. Lee,of Westminster place, 
and Mr. Hoxie, at present, resides in St. Louis, 
although he comes ofa pioneer Quaker family 
of New York. He is prominently connected 
with the Frisco line. 

The marriage of Miss Alice Virginia Meysen- 
berg and Mr. I. W. Van Cleave, took place very 
quietly, on Wednesday evening, at six o’clock, 
at the home of the mother of the bride, Mrs. 
Delia Carr Meysenberg, of 3130 Lucas avenue, 
Rev, Dr. Watson of the United Presbyterian 
church,’performed the ceremony in the presence 
of the immediate members of the two , families, 
Mr. Robert Carr gave away the bride, who was 
attended by Miss Julia Trumbull, of Chicago, as 
maid of honor. Mr. Van Cleave was accompa- 
nied by his brother, Mr. Giles Van Cleave, as 
best man, At six-fifteen the guests who had 
been invited to the reception arrived, and after 
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Wedding (tits | 
“a The illustration shows a beautiful 
Pine Apple Jam Pot and Spoon, a use- 
ful and decorative table novelty, in 
Sterling Silver and Crystal. 
Price, complete, with $ 
Spoon, only...................... 14.00 
The same with glass in natural colors, 
gilt top and spoon, only........... $18,00 
Mermod & Jaccard’s 
\ Write for Til = 
| eee. 3 On BROADWAY, ;,cast'st. 
TT TT 0 
receiving their congratulations the brideaud who were in attendance at the garden party, 
groom departed for a short bridal tour Kast. : | 
They will be ‘at home” to friends at 4010 sys — WP. FOr ORE Slee te tabs 
M’Pherson avenue, after the tenth of June, notice of it. 
et ot There was a great deal of discussion as to 
In denying the story that he has a ping- What might be the exact import, usefulness 
pong ankle, Minister Wu says some Amer- ° “aison d'etre of this little cane. So far 
ican newspaper man must have originated the discussion has not resulted in any 


it because it sounded nice to say that Wu 
Ting-fang had a ping-pong pang. But 
whether the Chinese ambassador has or has 


not a ping-pong ankle, one thing ever is 


certain, Swope’s shoes are the best in fit, 
finish and durability. Swope’s is at 311 N. 
Broadway, St. Louis, U. S. A. 
et 
THE WEDDING-RING. 


The wedding ring is thesubject of quaint 
historical facts and endless superstitions. It 
was probably chosen as the symbol of 
marriage more for convenience than any- 
thing else. It is supposed to be a symbol of 
unbroken love andof power and to carry 
special curative virtues with it. The old 
good-luck saying about it is: “As your 
wedding ring wears your cares will wear 
away.” The ancients, Pliny among the 
rest, believed that a delicate nerve ran 
directly from the “ring-finger” to the heart 
and that the ring placed on that finger was 
very closely connected with the heart. In 
early Christian marriages the bridegroom 
put the ring first on the bride’s thumb, then 
on the first finger, then on the second and, 
last of all on the third, saying as he did: 
"In the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost.” The thumb and 
first fingers represented the Trinity, the 
next finger was the one the ring was left on, 
to show that next to God, a woman’s duty 
was to her husband.—ZLadies’' Home 
Journal. 

Fe SF 
MISS ROOSEVELT’S CANE. 


Miss Alice Roosevelt, the oldest daughter 
of the President of the United States, has 
set the picturesque fashion for young 
women of carrying a cane. 

It was atthe White House garden party 
given on April 28th, that Miss Roosevelt 
first introduced her cane to the notice of 
society. 

The cane, which Miss Roosevelt carried 
in her left hand at the garden party, is a 
very neat little affair of bamboo, topped 
with silver. She carries it ina very jaunty 
¢ashion, and out of the eight hundred guests 











definite conclusion. The cane may be 
regarded as a symbol of authority, like the 
French marshal’s baton, or merely as an 
ornament like many other articles of femin- 
ine attire. 

The President’s daughter carries her cane 
with remarkable distinction. Her erect, 
athletic, almost military figure enables her 
to use an adjunct of this kind with a very 
impressive eftect. 
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Parrish’s New Laundry. 


We iron the above style of collar in a differ- 
ent way and much better than any other 
Laundry in this city CAN. It is done with 
a machine of Mr. Anderson’s own invention, 
the option on the patent right of which is 
given to the Troy Laundry Machinery Co., of 
Troy, New York. This machine does not 
break the collar, and shapes it so that the tie 
will slide between the folds. I have no in- 
terest in any other laundry and no one except 
my partner and manager, Mr. J. Arthur 
Anderson, is interested with me. 
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DINKS L. PARRISH’S LAUNDRY, 
(Not incorporated) 
3126 and 3128 Olive st. 


“Lest we forget,’’ we use CAMP JACKSON 
! SPRING WATER. 
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After the theater, before the matinee 
or when down town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or tae St. Nicholas Hotel 


has been found to commend itself te 


ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its su or cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





ADDRESS 
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Orchestra rane weirs. 


Letest Popular Masic. Phome: i idell 1238 
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NEW BOOKS. 





In “The Story of Eden,” by Dolf Wyll- 
arde, there is a very good description of life 
in Cape Colony, South Africa. Mr. Wyll- 
arde has a decided knack of cleverness. It 
is too bad, however, that his cleverness is 
used, chiefly, to present a situation, the de- 
scription of which is decidedly unpleasant. 
The book, in so far as it is a problem novel, 
may be said to be wholly disagreeable. 
Major Vibart’s machinations in luring and 
deluding the heroine are only too well set 
forth. The deceiving of a woman as Mr. 
Wyllarde depicts it, leaves a bad taste in the 
mouth. There is some excellent minor 
character drawing, but its excellence does 
not by any means atone for the evil effect of 
the main incident of the story. The de- 
scriptions of Cape scenery are splendid 
examples of modern graceful writing, 
while some of the conversations are as dis- 
tinctly clever as those with which we have 
recently been familiar in some of the more 
distinguished English society plays. The 
book is published by John Lane, New York. 

a 

A story of old St. Augustine, a stirring 
novel, yet daintily told withal, is that of 
“Margaret Tudor,” by Annie T. Colcock. 
We have had a surfeit of historical novels 
of this sort, of course, but, notwithstanding, 
there is something about the heroine, who 
tells her own story, that is particularly 
charming. The book is appropriately and 
handsomely illustratedby W. D. Gilbert, and 
is published by FrederickA. Stokes, New 
York. 

as 

Mr. Clinton Scollard is a poet of some dis- 
tinction in this country, but in the new book 
entitled the “The Cloistering of Ursula,” 
published by L. C. Page & Co., Boston, he 
demonstrates his ability to write a very live- 
ly romance. His character study of the 
charming Ursula is always interesting, al- 
though, at times,the reader is much more at- 
tracted by the author’s verbal skill than by 
the fundamental characteristics of the lady 
herself. Mr. Scollard displays no little in- 
genuity’ also inthe matter of plot, and his 
denouement is striking enough tokeep the 
book in the reader’s minda long time after 
the last chapter has been finished. If the 
book has any serious fault it is that there is 
too much action. Itshould be very popular 
reading for those who will pass their sum- 
mer by mountain, lake or sea. 

ed 

In “The Country God Forgot,” Frances 
Charles undertakes a depiction of the char- 
acteristics of the territory of Arizona and its 
inhabitants. There is a deal of fine writing 
which, as usual, turns out to be hard read- 
ing. In several instances her heroics be- 
come bathetic. One is} almost tempted to 
say that the most unquestionably good thing 
about this book is its title, but this would be, 
perhaps, too severe a judgment to pass upon 
a volume which, upon careful reading, dis- 
closes the fact that Frances Charles is cap- 
able of much better work than is here shown. 
Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. are the pub 
lishers. 

a 

Mary Catherine Crowley has written an 
interesting story under the titleof “The 
Heroine of the Strait.” It deals with the 
romance of the early history of Detroit, its 
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surrender to the English and the conspiracy 
of Pontiac, all of which is simply a setting 
for a pleasant love story that, however, has 
no particular claim to originality. The con- 
spiracy of Pontiac, as all St. Louisans will 


remember, culminated in his murder in the- 


town of Kahokia, the price of his death 
being a barrel of. whiskey, and his burial 
somewhere about the site of the present 
Southern Hotel in -this city. There are 
some good studies of the Canadian French 
of that early day and also some sanely ap- 
preciative estimates of the Indian character. 
It is a book that will be read with great 
pleasure by all who are interested in the 
early history of this country. It is published 
by Little, Brown & Co., of Boston. 
ad 
In “The Opponents,” Mr. Harrison Rob- 
ertson has given us another interesting 
phase of the romance of Kentucky. It 
must be said that he does not show us the 
Kentuckian in any other light than that in 
which he has been generally observed by every 
body in this country who has written about 
him, There is,of course, a strain of politics 
in the story, and here Mr. Robertson is 
possibly at his best. In the opening in- 
cident wherein a politician, discovering ‘his 
wife compromised with another man, con- 
cludes, instead of shooting the despoiler of 
his home, to make the guilty couple marry, 
he has taken a literary liberty with “Kain- 
tuck” ethics which Kentuckians, at least 
those of the old school, will not approve of. 
Viewed in the light of all we know about 
the Kentucky character andthe Kentucky 
tradition, this incident is improbable if not 
absolutely impossible. Mr., Robertson’s 
studies of Blue Grass women are interesting, 
—how could they be otherwise?—although 
they are not particularly new. He is 
thoroughly at his ease in his descriptions of 
“the old Kentucky home,” and likewise in 
his delineation of darky character in the 
darky dialect. “The Opponents” is a new 
kind of novel of the South. It should be 
read for its difference, if for no other 
reason. It is published by Chas. Scribner’s 
‘Sons, New York. 
ad 
A story of the good old-fashioned kind 
which comes from the Pilot office, Boston, 
is entitled “Lalor’s Maples.” The heroin is 
egregiously persecuted, but comes out 
handsomely triumphant in the long run. 
There is a powerful, but disagreeable, picture 
of an able editor who is the villain of the 
story. He is fascinating in many respects, 
but selfishly heartless. The author, how- 
ever, takes care that the editor’s wiles 
against the heroine are rendered futile. The 
story is simply told and carries one along 
despite the fact that there is a general tone 
of triteness about the incidents of the 
narrative. The author is Catherine E. 
Conley. She is to be congratulated to a 
certain extent upon her effective handling 
of familiar aspects of a very old theme, and 
also upon her daring in depicting a Wicked 
Editor. 
as 
Charles Scribner’s Sons have published 
“Practical Talks by an Astronomer,” by 
Prof. Harold Jacoby, of Columbia Univer- 
sity. The publication is little more than 
a hani book. It does not profess to be a 
complete treatise upon the science of the 
stars, but it does treat astronomical subjects 


subjects. 
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§ Diamond Jewelry. § 


A. Kurtzeborn & Sons. 
310 North Sixth. 
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of the greatest general interest in language 
free from bewildering technicalities. Any- 


one dipping into the book here and there 


will find that allthe staggering questions 
propounded to our minds bythe spectacle 
of the heavens are treated with insight and 
clarity. The ordinary person will never 
wish to know more about the Pole Star than 
is to be found in the chapter about it in this 
book, and even aperson familiar with as- 
tronomy will be moved by the vastness of 
vistas opened up in the final chapter en- 
titled “The Sun’s Destination.” There are 
lucidly interesting disquisitions on the 
Pleiades, Galileo, Saturn’s rings, the cele- 
brated Moon Hoax, and a variety of other 
Those who wish toknow the 
greater facts about the most magnificent of 


"1 the sciences, and would like io find them 
in small compass, will welcome this book 
most heartily, more especially as it is pro- 
vided with an excellent index. 
se Ft 
LOW ROUND TRIP RATES TO 
WESTERN POINTS. 

During the summer months the Union 
Pacific R. R. will make very low round trip 
rates from Kansas City, St. Louis, Mem- 
phis and other points to Colorado, Utah, 
California, and the Pacific Northwest. For 
rates and other information address J. H. 
Lothrop, General Agent, St. Louis. 

et 

When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from. the oppo- 
site direction. 








FAUST & SONS, 
Oyster and Restaurant Co. 
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We Control 


PLACES. 


Fulton Market, 412-414-416 Elm Street. 


Wholesale Department, 414-416 Elm Street. 


VIZ: 


Restaurant and Cafe, Broadway and Elm Street. 


Exposition Cafe, Exposition Building. 
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HUNEKER’S LATEST BOOK. 





“A perfect judge will read each work of wit, 
With the same spirit that its author writ.” 


He who expects to find in this hand- 
somely bound, uniquely decorated volume, 


with the weird title “Melomaniacs,” 
a companion-piece to the paradoxically 
brilliant “Mezzotints,” or the poetic 


“Chopin,” will meet with a swift and sure 
disappointment—the resemblance ends with 
the binding. 

However, read with the “spirit that its 
author writ,” this queer jumble of fact, 
fancy, and fantasy, presented in the form of 
short stories, is immensely interesting and 
diverting. These tales, or sketches, what- 
ever you may choose to call them, are 
twenty-four in number, and all deal, more 
or less, with music and musical people. 
They are diversified in treatment and 
show the author in many moods—some of 
them not altogether pleasant. When he 
gives his imagination full sway, when his 
fancy roves in visual tone-realms, when his 
enthusiam for the art of music leads him to 
all heights of verbal extravagance, when he 
is most fantastic, Mr. Huneker is at his 


best. He is wonderfully vivid, delightfully 
and wonderfully plausible when most 
impossible. 


But when he descends to the common- 
place and bares the inner life of the music 
maker, his cynicism becomes almost 
oppressive. He has no illusions regarding 
these people and allows his reader none. 
Popular idols are prodded viciously, and the 
sawdust flies. 

When he is in more amiable mood there 
is piquancy in Mr. Huneker’s clever satire; 
his raillery is amusing and his bits of 
criticism inimitable. He knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly and handles it with the 
deftness of the juggler. 

In this collection of tales there is none 
more absorbing, more brain-filling, than 
“The Dusk of the Gods,” a dream-review 
of music from the “Beginnings of Time 
and Space” to the present day. Follow a 
part of the rapidly moving procession and 
note the delightful mingling of narrative 
and criticism. 

“A mincing, courtly old woman bows 
low. It is Hayden, and there is sprightly 
malice in his music. The glorious peri- 
wigged giant of Halle conducts a chorus of 
millions; and then passes Handel, and the 


dreamer cries ‘A man!’ ‘Mozart’ the 
divine youth comes next. His band dis- 
courses ravishing music. The tone is 


there, feminized and graceful; troupes of 
Stage players in paint and furbelows give 
Startling pictures of rakes and fantastics.” 


Then Beethoven “the sublime, the con- 
queror, the demi-god! All that has gone 
before, all that is to be, is globed in his 
symphonies, is divined by the seer: a 
man—the first since Handel.” Von Weber 
and Meyerbeer, “player folk” pass next, 
and then Schubert “a pan-pipe through 
which the wind discourses exquisite melo- 
dies. "Gluck, “whose lyre is stringed Greek- 
fashion, but bedecked with Paris gauds and 
ribbons;” Mendelssohn “a charming girlish 
echo, Hebraic of profile;” Schumann and 
Chopin “romantic wrestlers with muted 
dreams, strugglers against ineffable mad- 
ness and stricken sore at the end;” Berlioz 
“a primitive Roc, half monster half human 
a Minotaur who dragged to his Crete all 
the music of the masters; and then comes 
the Turk of the keyboard, Franz Liszt, 
with cymbalom, czardas and crazy Kala- 
maikas.” Later the dreamer sees a “little, 
dominating figure directing the orchestra. 
Was it the tragic-comedian Richard Wag- 
ner?” Marching stealthily after this figure 
is afatmonk. “He is the Arch-Hypocrite 
of Tone who speaks in divers tongues. It 
is Johannes Brahms, and he wears the mask 
of a musical masker.” Gounod and his 
“simpering ‘Faust;’” Tschaikowsky and 
Rinski-KorsakofE were also there, and 
“Zarathustra-Strauss waved on his Ueber- 
mensch with an iron hammer, and in frenzied 
philosophic motions.” 

“The Piper of Dreams” is the most 
powerful and at the same time the most 
fantastic ofthe stories. Mr. Huneker is 


so vivid and so impressive in his portroyal | 


of the achievement of Jl/owski, “a notori- 
ous Russian symphonist” in Paris, in 1930, 
that it takes ona tinge of the prophetic. 
Illowski ignored all “old fashioned melody 
and learning” all “schoolboy rules of 
counterpoint” and even in his early days 
“endeavored to impart to his work, articu- 
late, emotion-breeding and formidably 
dangerous qualities.” His first work along 
these lines aroused hostile criticism. “Here 
is a young Russian, declared the critics, 
who ventures beyond Tschaikowsky and 
Strauss in his attempts to make music say 
something. Was not the classic Richard 
Wagner a warning to all who endeavored 
to wring from music a message it possessed 
not? When Wagner saw that Beethoven— 
Ah, the sublime Beethoven!—could not do 
without the aid of the human voice in his 
ninth symphony, he fashioned his music- 
drama accordingly.” But J/lowski worked 
and pondered. He would evolve a new art, 
“not a synthesis of the old arts dreamed by 
Wagner, but an art consisting of music 
alone: an art for the twentieth century, a 
democratic art in which poet and tramp 
alike could revel.” 
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Fohemical Cleaning Works" 

MILLS & AVERILL, 
‘Broadway and Pine. 


Send a postal or telephone and we 
will call at your house for garments 
and return them to you promptly. 
Suits chemically cleaned pe pressed, 
$2.00; trousers, 50c. Repairing and 
dyeing done at moderate charges. 


Full Dress Suits to Rent for $2.50. 
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This composer of the future finally 
produces his orchestral drama _ called 
“Nietzsche” and of this event, Mr. Hune- 
ker gives a word-picture of overwhelming 
and terrifying realism. 

Some of his satirical sketches strike very 
near home, as,for instance, the “experiences” 
of the American girl studying music abroad. 
The initiated will have no difficulty in plac- 
ing Herr Klug, a celebrated old teacher of 
piano, whose curious menage includes vari- 
ous wives and cousins, and who either 
bullies or caresses his pupils. He is given 
to teaching his own compositions, one of 
which is named “The Two Sky”—no “The 
Five Blackbirds,” and another “Echoes de 
Seraglio.” 

Then there is the prima donna at home, 
the music critic at home, and various other 
queer folk, all of whom are treated most 
interestingly Hunekerianly. A. C. W. 
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A neat monogram on your stationery 
gives individuality to correspondence. No 
charge for one or two letter monogram 
except for stamping, which ranges in price 
from 10 cents per quire upwards. Mermod 
& Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
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THE SUGAR WE EAT. 





Some timely figures just issued by the 
Treasury Department show that the sugar 
consumption of the United States has grown 
from 1,272,426,342 pounds in 1870, to 
5,313,937,840 pounds in 1901; or, from 
33 pounds per capita in 1870, to 68 pounds 
per capita in 1901. Of the 5,313,987,840 
pounds consumed in 1901, 985,568,640 
pounds, or more than one-sixth were pro- 
duced in the United States; 852,205,760 
pounds, or about another sixth, were pro- 
duced in our insular possessions, while the 
remaining two-thirds, 3,476,2!3,440 pounds 
were imported. 

Of the 985,568,640 pounds of sugar pro- 
duced in the United States, about one-third 
was from beet, and two thirds from cane. 

Tennessee Farmer. 





















































The VICTOR System of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CAILDREN 


Uniformly and perfectly develops every muscle 
of the body without the use of apparatus—no ab- 
normal development of one set of muscle at the 
sacrifice of others. It isacure anda preventive 
of Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Constipation, Nerv- 
ous Disorders and all Lung Troubles. Will not 
only develop Muscular Strength, but will give 
sound mind and body, healthy complexion and 
eens symmetry. Requires but 15 minutesa 

ay. 
Thin people developed and corpulent people 
reduced to a normal figure. 

We teach personally classes or individuals. 
Also a complete course by mail. 

Send two-cent stamp for booklet and further 
particulars, Address 


The VICTOR SCHOOL of PHYSICAL CULTURE 
HOLLAND BUILDING, 
or 4147 W. BELLE PLACKH, ST. LOUIS. 


CARL, VICTOR, President and Instructor, 
FERD. SUESS, Secretary. 


=. MONEY in 
wT* AD WRITING 


If You ARE PROPERLY TAUGHT. 
Ten of Chicago’s advertising au- 
thorities participate in your in- 
struction in this College. Their 
influence is extensive aud they 
are in touch with America’s mer- 
chants, Complete education 
guaranteed at the tuition price, 
No extras. Write for prospectus. CHICAGO COL- 
LEGE OF ADVERTISING, Witt K. CoCHRANE 
Pres., Suite X, Isabella Bldg., Chicago. 
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SUMMER THEATRICALS. 





Mr. Frank McNeary is at present in New 
York passing in review the bevy of extra- 
vaganza beauties whom Miss May Howard 
and her local management have assembled 
for the summer season at Uhrig’s Cave. 
The change that has taken place in the 
realm of theatricals has liberated a great 
deal of high-class talent, much of which is 
now available for the first time forsuch an 
enterprise as the Messrs. McNearys’. New 
York is reported full of pretty stage-women 
with whom any number of high-class ex- 
travaganza companies can be tricked out. 
There are young singers in abundance and 
the array of comedians was never more 
select. Besides, Miss Howard has success- 
fully toured with her own company for 
many seasons and there are few women in 
the business who know the ins and outs of 
extravaganza management better than she. 
For the first week, beginning Saturday 
evening, May 31, the attraction is a double 
bill: “Carmen Up To Date,” with a bull- 
fight that would raise a smile on the face of 
an Aztec image, and “Fifi Flambeau,” a 
saucy bit of persiflage set apart especially 
for Manager McNeary’s “rose bud garden 











Underwear 


Store 


We justify the distinction by 
the strongest shoWing of best 
makes of dependable under- 
wear—both foreign and do- 


mestic. 
Summer-time weights in 
silks, lisles, balbriggans, 


linens, in union suits or reg- 
ulars, stouts, knee drawers, 
athletic shirts, short or long 
sleebes—made by 


Amencan Hosiery Co. 
Conrade &8 Friedman’s. 
Norfolk & New Brunswick. 
Sterling Knitting Co. 

Lewis Knitting Co. 
Cartwright &8 Warner's 
Dr. Deimel’s Linen Mesh. 


$1 
and up to 
$10 


a garment. 


Wernee-dBiciw 


Clothiers, Haberdashers and Hatters, 
Republic Building, Seventh and Oltve Sts. 
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of girls” inthe new company. There will 
be a complete change of bill every M onday 
night. 
Jt 

Channing Ellery’s Royal Italian Band is 
causing the music-loving public of St. 
Louis to discover that the Odeon, is a com- 
fortable place at night. The Royal Italians, 
under Creatore, are now a standard military 
concert band. Manager Ellery has invested 
his profitsin the betterment of the band 
from the start, and now the fifty-five Royal 
Italians look massive enough and play 
strenuously enough to satisfy the most ex- 
acting musical bargain hunter. Mr. Ellery 
has shown the music of such a band as his 
is well calculated to take the mind of the 
listener off the weather or the state of the 
temperature. One cannot listen to the 
swing and swirl of a Creatore march, by 
those fifty-five men, each playing at the 
top of his bent, and think “how hot it is” 
at the same time. 

wt 

Forest Park Highlands, always popular, 
had a record-breaking opening last Sunday. 
Not less than 25,000 visitors thronged the 
place during the afternoon and evening. 
The receipts in every department were 
greater by far than upon any other opening. 
“The Loop the Loop” was the reigning 
sensation of the day. Everybody wanted 
totumble through space, and those who 
wouldn’t gothat far wanted to see how 
others did it. Jim Corbett, in monologue, 
is very entertaining. He is a clever sparrer 
with words and getsin his work on the 
audience in great shape. The other acts 
are of the sort which Col. Hopkins calls 
high-class, especially the act of Wills and 
Hassan, acrobats. Next week’s bill is 
headed by Eleanor Falk and her Moon- 
beams, and Eleanor Falk & Co. in the 
“Sunny South.” This act is composed of 
some of the most artistic ensemble singing 
on the stage. With electric lighting effects 
itis a gem, at night. Miss Artie Hall, the 
genuine Georgia girl, is another good turn. 
Hickey and Nelson, “Twisted and Tangled” 
and the Power Brothers as Alphonse and 
Gaston, ina highly amusing bicycle act, 
make four all-star acts. Van and Neil are 
clever comedians. With such a programme 
pavilion patrons cannot fail to be entertained. 


st 

The popularity of Delmar garden re- 
mains something phenomenal. It will be 
two weeks before the opera season opens, 
but the other amusement enterprises offered 
are sources of pleasing diversion. The 
band concerts giveninthe afternoon and 
evening are listened to with many mani- 
festations of pleasure. The various and 
numerous “midway” features attract large 
numbers. Chief among the new features 
of the park this season are the scenic rail- 
way and the “aquarama,” which is a varia- 
tion of the scenic railway, Loats ona stream 
of water constituting the highway for the 
journey the passengers make. The in- 
closed portions through which each of these 
ways leads exhibit anentirely different 
series of tableaux and views. On the 
scenic railway one is afforded glimpses of 
Japan, the Rocky mountains, New York 
City, the bottom of the seaand elsewhere. 
On the waterway there are shown scenes 
suggestive of events in the history of the 
Louisiana purchase, the centennial anniver- 
sary of which is to be celebrated by the 
World’s Fair; De Soto’s discovery of the 
Mississippi, Southern plantation scenes, the 
river in winter and a view of New St. Louis. 
Onthe midway, the streets of India, the 


and possibly a little advice. 


at $3.50. 


well. 
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Beg pardon, Madam, but are your feet perfectly comfortable? 
If they are not shod in the “Sorosis” there’s room for doubt— 


Generally, the “comfortable” sort of shoe is not only “a sight 
to look upon,” but it posesses that most common of shoe faults, 
a tendency to flatten the arch of the foot. 


This is impossible in a “Sorosis,” no matter how comfortable, 
as each model is built for a certain type of foot, and when 
you find your type—that is, when once rightly fitted, the foot 
atch is properly supported and your shoe feels as if it were 
made for your foot, which in a broad sense is true 3 even those 
who have heretofore thought that they must have their 
shoes made to their measure at a cost of six or seven dolla:s, 
are finding out that they can be perfectly fitted in a “Sorosis” 


Boots, shoes, slippers for all indoor and out of door occasions ; 
to fit your foot, madam; to look well, feel well and to wgar 


————_———___ 











Glass and Handsome Clocks. 
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June Weddings 


have been announced. We have anticipated appropriate 
presents in a well selected stock of Sterling Silverware—Cut 
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darkness and dawn spectacle, the day in the 
Alps, the art and beauty palace, the animal 
circus and other attractions provide diverse 
and welcome entertainment. 


“Reeves’ Burlesquers,” at the Standard, 
this week, are playing to large audiences. 
Mr. Reeves, as banjoist and comedian, con- 
tributes entertaining music and amusing 
witticisms. Thetwo burlettas are hand- 
somely staged; the costumes unusually 
pretty. The specialties, acrobatic and athletic 
turns, etc., are all good. “The Utopian 
Burlesquers” will hold the boards next 
week, 

ea 

The production by Mr. Guy Lindsley and 
his pupils of Arthur W. Pinero’s great play, 
“Lady Bountiful,” on Saturday evening, 
10th, was a pronounced success. The 
drama abounds in splendid opportunities 
for the display of pathos and comedy, and 
the performers met the demands admirably. 
Mr. Lindsley} himself played Donald Hei- 
non. Miss Bessie Barrows gave a charm- 
ingly dainty performance of the difficult 
role of Camilla Brent, and Miss Blanche 
Rhoades was surprisingly good as Margaret 
Vale. This character requires a profound 
control of emotional expression and Miss 
Rhoades displayed rare ability in her rendi- 
tion of it. Miss Esther King was very 
good inthe character parts allotted to her, 
as was Miss Irene Lynn as Miss Brent. 


THE BOHEMIAN — 


“A Clever Magazine for Clever People” 
EVERIT BOGERT TERHUNE, Editor 

THE BOHEMIAN is published every month, 
and is replete with unique stories and dainty 
verse of recognized literary merit. Some of the 
cleverest short story writers of the day are regu- 
lar contributors to THE BOHEMIAN. Among 
them may be mentioned:— 

Wm. MacLeod Raine, 
Maurice Baldwin, 
Landis Ayr, 

Edward Payson Jackson, 
Caran Pyle, 

Edward Carpenter, 
Susie M. Best, 
Katherine Lee Bates, 
Chauncey Thomas, 

Joe Cone, 

Margaret Lee, 

John DeLoss Underwood, 
Lucy Morris, 

Marvin Dana, 

Sophie Earl, 

Katherine J. Smith, 
Maitiand Leroy Osborne. 

THE BOHEMIAN should be on sale every- 
where. Ask your newsdealer for it. If he does 
not keep it, have him order it for you, oR SEND 
10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS’ TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
TEN CENTS PER COPY. $1.00 the Year. 

The Bohemian Publishing Co., 
11 Columbia St., Boston, Mass. 














Miss Louise Delequa, Miss Mabel Simms 
and Messrs. Joseph Solari, Israe] Freidkin, 
Frank Lipp and Apelman, did thoroughly 
convincing work in their respective roles. 
FF 
Fine Diamonds—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 
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Humphrey's Corner. 





We have moved our Boys’ 
Furnishing Department, 2d 
floor. 

We now have room and are 
carrying the largest and best 
assorted stock for Boys and 
Children in the West. Have 
also added Boys’ Hats to this 
department, and can fit them 
out from head to foot. Every- 
thing the best and as low in 
price as quality will admit. 


Negligee Blouse Waist, 
4 to 16 years, 


$1.00 to $2.50 


Negligee Shirts, 1172 to 
14 band, 


50c to $2.50 


Boys’ Underwear from 


50c to $1.00 


p2r garment. 


Straw Hats from 


50c to $2 50 


Humphrey's 


Broadway and Fine 
St. Louis. 
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She Mosher Books.” 





quantity that these publications 
stand at the head of American 
book-making. 

“As gifts, books are always appro- 
priate for Weddings, Engagements, 
Birthdays or other occasions,” and THE 
MOSHER Books offer in various special 
sets suitably put up in cabinet style 
boxes, something quite out of the ordi- 
nary. Prices for these special sets are 
from $2.25 to $25.00. Single volumes 
can also be had on Imperial Japan 
vellum, limited to a very few copies, 
numbered signed by the publisher. 
ranging in price from $2.50 to $30.00, 

A complete DESCRIPTIVE LIST of 
68 pages, choicely printed in red and 
black, will be sent to any address, post 
paid, on application. 


| is by their quality and not from 





THOMAS B, MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 








IF BACON WROTE THEM. 





BY MAX BEERBOHN, 





Suppose that, one fine morning, Mr. 
Blank, an ardent Baconian, stumbled across 
some long-sought document which proved 
irrefutably that Bacon was the poet and 
Shakespeare an impostor. What would be 
our sentiments? For the yokel and second- 
rate actor we should have not a moment’s 
sneaking kindness or pity. On the other 
hand, should we not experience an ever- 
lasting thrill of pride and gladness in the 
thought that he who had been the mightiest 
of our philosophers had been also, by some 
unimaginable grace of heaven, the mightiest 
of our poets? Our pleasure in the plays and 
sonnets would be, of course, not one whit 
greater than it is now. But the pleasure of 
hero worship for their author would be more 
than reduplicated. The Greeks reveled in rev- 
erence of Heracles by reason of his twelve 
labors. They would have been disappointed 
had it been proved to them that six of those 
labors had been performed by some quite 
obscure person. The divided reverence 
would have seemed tame. Conversely, it is 
pleasant to revere Bacon, as we do now, and 
to revere Shakespeare, as we do now. But 
a wildest ecstasy of worship were ours could 
we concentrate on one of those two demi- 
gods all that reverence which now we ap- 
portion to each apart. 

It is for that reason, mainly, that I wish 
success to the Baconians. But there is an- 
other reason, less elevated perhaps, but not 
less strong for me. I should like to watch 
the multifarious comedies which would 
spring from the downfall of an idol to which, 
for three centuries, a whole world has been 
kneeling. Glad fancy makes for me a 
few extracts from the issue of a morning 
paper, dated a week after the publication of 
Mr. Blank’s discovery. This from a col- 
umn of “Literary Notes:” “From Balham, 
Sydenham, Lewisham, Clapham, Herne 
Hill and Peckham comes news that the local 
Shakespeare Societies have severally met 
and decided to dissolve. Other suburbs are 
expected to follow.” This from the same 
column: “Mr. Sidney Lee is now busily 
engaged on a revised edition of his monu- 
mental biography of Shakespeare. Yester- 
day His Majesty the King graciously visited 
Mr. Lee’s library, in order to view person- 
ally the progress of the work, which, in its 
complete form, is awaited with the deepest 
interest in all quarters.” And this, a leader- 
ette: “Yesterday, at a meeting of the Parks 
Committee of the London County Council, it 
was unanimously resolved to recommend, at 
the next meeting of the Council, that the 
statue of Shakespeare in Leicester Square 
should ‘be removed. This decision was ar- 
rived at in view of the fact that, during the 
past few days,the well-known effigy has been 
the center of repeated disturbances, and is 
already considerably damaged. We are sur- 
prised to learn that there are thus in our 
midst persons capable of doing violence to a 
noble work of art merely because its sub- 

ject is distasteful to them. But even 
the most civilized communities have their 
fits of vandalism. “Tis true ’tis pity, and 
pity ’tis tis true.” And this from a page of 
advertisements: “To BELET ORSOLD. A 
commodious and desirable mansion at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Delightful flower and 
kitchen gardens. Hot and cold water on 
every floor. Within easy drive of station. 
Hitherto home of Miss Marie Corelli.” And 
this, again, from the “Literary Notes:” “Mr. 
Hall Caineisin town. Yesterday, at the 
Authors’ Club, he passed almost unrecog- 
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nized by his many friends, for he has 
shaved his beard and moustache, and has 
had his hair cropped quite closely to the 
head. This measure he has taken, he 
says, Owing tothe unusually hot weather 
prevailing.” A sonnet, too, printed in 
large type on the middle page, entitled “To 
Shakespear” signed by Mr. Stephen Phillips, 
and beginning thus: 

“O undetected, during so long years, 

Most irrepleviably infamous, 

Stand forth ... 

A cable, too, from “Our Own Correspon- 
dent” in New York: “This afternoon the 
Etruria came into harbor. Among the 
passengers was Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
who had come over in personal charge of 
Anne Hathaway’s Cottage, his purchase of 
which for £2,000,000, excited so much 
attention on your side a few weeks ago. 
Mr. Blank’s sensational revelations not 
having been published to the world till two 
days after the Etruna left Liverpool, the 
millionaire collector had, of course, no 
cognizance of the same. On disembarking, 
he proceeded straight to the Custom Office, 
and inquired how much duty was to be 
imposed on the cottage. On being court- 
eously informed that the article would be 
passed into the country free of charge, he 
evinced considerable surprise. I then ven- 
tured to approach Mr. Morgan and to hand 
him a journal containing the cabled summary 
of Mr. Blank’s disclosures, which he pro- 


Burlington Plan Now 


For Colorado 


To Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo 
ROUND TRIP LIMIT OCT. 31 


- Route 
"Ss 











June 22, 23, 24. | Junelto2l. 
July 1 to 13. June 25 to 30. 
FROM August 1to 14. | July 14 to 31. 
August 23, 24. August 15 to 22, 
Sr. Louis ONLY $21.00 | OWLY $26.50 
M'ssouRi 
RIVER OWLY $15.00 | ONLY $19.00 





=~) ee 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS, SALT LAKE, 
BLACK HILLS, YELLOWSTONE 
PARK, and PACIFIC COAST, proportion- 
ately low rate excursions during many periods 
of the Summer. Make inquiries. 

With its various main lines through the 
West—to Denver, Billings, and St. Paul— 
the Burlington offers the greatest variety of 
Summer tours, embracing the entire scope 
of Rocky Mountain scenery through Colo- 
rado and Yellowstone Park. 


Describe your proposed trip and let us advise 
you the least cost, sending you free our Special 
Summer Publications. 

City Ticket Office, S. W. Cor. Broadway and 
Olive St. General Passenger Agent, 604 Pine St. 





ceeded to peruse. His comments I must 
reserve for the next mail, the cable clerks 
here demurring to their transmission.” 

se st 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway and 
Locust street, 
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Six High=-Class 


AT THE FAIR GROUNDS 
Each Day, Commencing at 2:30 P. M. 


The Mirror 


raters ne ++ > + ++ + + + + + + + + + + + + + + H+ + + + > FF FF > FHF HH OFF>> $6 > >>> +H OOOOH —— 


Races 


ADMISSION, INCLUDING GRAND STAND, $1.00. 


ST. LOUIS FAIR ASSOCIATION. 
MM eeeees eee ee ee eres reese seers sree err eeeeee sr eeeeeeesersrereserrxxzxss! 








SWELL SOCIETY WOMEN SWEAR. 





Whatever the cause or causes may be— 
and several are assigned—the deplorable 
fact is that women belonging to strictly 
swell circles in New York are taking to 
profanity with startling facility. Some 
people think that golf is to blame, and it 
must be admitted that, at times, there are 
situations on the links for which the ordinary 
rules of polite conversation make no 
provision. A woman whose social standing 
gives her opportunities of knowing whereof 
she speaks declares that the growing preva- 
lence of profanity among her sex is simply 
part of the mania for mannishness which 
is so noticeable at present. She also thinks 
that young married women are mainly re- 
sponsible for beginning the habit, which is 
about equally common in London and New 
York. ‘“WhenI first began to notice swear- 
ing only the very exceptional girl or woman 
derpetrated it, but the thing has spread, and 
I know any number of women who area 
very nice sort in most ways, but who d——n 
quite freely. It’s atrociously bad form. 
It’s vulgar.” 

A New York man about town takes a 

similar view and gives two specimens of 
bad language which he heard_women use. 
He was going into a theater one evening at 
the same time with a very swell young 
matron who was chaperoning a party. She 
tripped and some part of her skirt gave way 
with a ripping sound. “Oh, d——n it,” 
she said and passed on. None of her party 
seemed to worry about what she said. On 
another occasion he was out with a charm- 
ing girl in her auto and the machine balked. 
He expected her to say, “Oh, dear, what 
can be wrong?” or something equally 
feminine, but was startled when she re- 
marked quite calmly: “Now, what in hell 
is the matter with that battery?” In relating 
this incident the New Yorker said: 
— “A fellow doesn’t like that sort of thing. I 
rather like the athletic girl and never did 
care for the drooping-lily style, but when 
she rips out in that way I’d rather not be 
present.” — Chicago Chronicle. 


Fe Ft 


An art nouveau era is at hand and some 
of the designs in bronzes, sterling silver- 
ware and jewelry, shown at Bolland’s, are 
perfect dreams of beauty. Seventh and 
Locust streets. 

FF 


A smart story is told anent the Chinese 
custom of placing rice on the grave of a 
deceased relative. A sailor, addressing a 
Chinaman whom he saw thus placing the 
rice, said: “Look here, Li, whendo you 
expect your fellow to come out of his hole 
and eat that rice?” Instantly the Chinaman 
replied, “Allee same time your dam fellow 
come outee his holeto smellee flowers you 
put there.” 


Delmar Garden. 


The Beauty Summer Resort of the West. 


All New Attractions in the 
Garden and Midway. 


Band Concerts Twice Daily. 





| FIRST-CLASS z 
RESTAURANT 





TAKE ALL CAR LINES. 


FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS 


THE BIG PLACE ON THE HILL. 
HOPKINS’ PAVILION ATTRACTIONS, 


Guaranteed to be exclusive at the Highlands. 
First and only appearance in St. Louis of 
JAMES J. CORBETT. 

In his Inimitable MONOLOGUE, the Big 
Vaudeville feature in New York. 

Hickey and Nelson, Pauline Moran andJHer 
Pickaninnies, Hays and Healy, Doherty Sisters, 
Wills and Hassan. New and Elaborate Scenery 
on the Stage. VOGEL’S ORCHESTRA, 

Two Shows Daily—Rain or Shine. 

Matinee, 3:00 p.m. Evenings, 8:30. 

Surprise to Our Patrons, 
The World’s Latest Sensation. 


Flip Flap Centrifugal Railroad, 


Now the Leading Amusement Feature in the 
Big Eastern Cities and Seaside Resorts. 
Beautiful New Pavilion and Roof Garden. 


New Pictoral Attractions in the SCENIC RAILWAY. 


Largest Covered Area in the World—Protection 
Against the Elements. Electric Light Display 
Unparalleled. Concerts in the Grounds by the 
Orchestra before and after every performance, 

Admission to Pavilion, J]Oc and 28Sc. Re- 
served Seats, 6Oc. Reserved seats can be se- 
cured in advance in the Office of the Chicago & 
Alton R. R., Sixth and Olive Streets. 








THE NEW MANNERS. 





Those who long to identify themselves 
with the clique knownas the “smart set” 
should note the following facts (writes a 
correspondent) : 

A man should walk on the in-side of a 
lady; not on the curb-side as hitherto. ~/ 

A man may smoke while talking with a 
lady. 

A man need not trouble to keep a lady’s 
skirt from a muddy wheel when she gets 
into a hansom or carriage. 

A woman should talk as loudly as her 
lungs will permit her in public places—es- 
pecially in churches, theaters and concert 
halls. 

A woman need show no attention to those 
who are singing, playing, or talking to 
amuse her. A conversation carried on 
with a companion isa good way of ex- 
pressing her indifference to such efforts. 

For all these wrinkles (adds our corre- 
spondent) on “How to Behave” we are in- 
debted to our observation ef “smart” be- 
havior. Many more manner-tips may be 
cited, but they may all be included in the 
one rule: “All that is rude is smart; all 
that is polite is dowdy.”—London Leader. 

Fe et 


Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


The Home 
of Folly 


Two Frolics 


THE STANDARD ™ 2! 





THIS WEEK. 


Al Reeves’ Big Burlesque Company 


NEXT WEEK. 


Utopian Burlesquers 








MATCHLESS 


All 











Free Reclining Chair Cars. Standard and Compartment Sleepers. 
Dining Cars with Library and Smoking Apartments. 
Observation Platforms. 


ROCK BALLAST. NO DUST. 


CHICAGO & 


TRAINS | 





The 








ALTON 





Por rates and information address D. BOWES, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 














“AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 


RESORTS” 


This is one of the most complete publica- 
tions of its kind, and will assist those who 
are wondering where they will go to spend 
their vacation this summer. 

It contains a valuab'e map, in addition to 
much interesting information regarding re- 
sorts on or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


Acopy will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, by 
George H. Daniels,General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central & Hudson River Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 








Best Passenger Service in 
TEXAS. 





“No Trouble to Answer Questions.” 


Write for Resort Pamphlet and New Book 
es TEXAS—Free. 


E. P. TURNER. 
@emeral Passen ger and Ticket Agent, 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 
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THRILLING TALE. 


William Townsley, of Cleveland, is fond 
telling an especially thrilling story. 
“Some time ago,” said Mr. Townsley, “I 
ton a train at Erie, Pa., and started for 
‘leveland. When about half way to Cleve- 
nd a woman got on the train with asmall 
et dog. She was refused admittance 
the ladies’ coach with the dog and 


e brakeman finally suggested she put 
the little creature in the baggage car. 
She indignantly scorned the suggestion 


ind was finally told that if she wanted 
o brave the discomfiture that-she might find 
nthe smoking car she could sit there with 
the dog. Giving the brakeman an indignant 
glance, she walked into the smoker. She 
took a seat just behind a husky-looking com- 
mercial traveler who was smoking a pipe. 

“After they had gone a little way the 
woman, half-choxed with tobacco smoke 
from the man’s pipe, leaned over and in- 
dignantly exclaimed, ‘Sir, you are no 
gentleman.’ The man took the pipe from 
his mouth, looked around at the woman and, 
after giving her a good, long stare, re- 
marked, ‘Is that so?’ He reasoned that as 
the smoking car was made to smoke in and 
as the woman had no business there, she 
could stand his tobacco. After his reason- 
ing he placed the pipe in his mouth again 
and began to puff great volumes of smoke. 
The woman became almost speechless with 
rage. She stood itas long as she could and 
finally her indignation got the better of her 
discretion. She deliberately rose from her 
seat, reached forward and grabbed the pipe 
from the man’s lips. Before he could 
recover from his astonishment the woman 
threw the pipe out of the window and coolly 
settled back in her seat and began caress- 
ing doggy. 

“The traveling man, as soon as he could 
recover from his amazement, stood up and 
gazed at the woman long and critically. In 
all his life he had never been subjected to 
such an indignity. He decided not to stand 
it and deliberately grabbed the dog by the 
neck and threw it out of the window. The 
woman screamed as the dog went sailing 
through the window and declared that the 
man was an absolute brute. In a_ short 
time the train drew into the depot at Cleve- 
land. The woman, her eyes flashing fire 
and her face flushed with indignation, 
hurried from the smoker and ran smack 
into the arms of a big man who was 
evidently her husband. The traveling man 
came along about the same time, and the 
woman pointed him out. ‘That man—that 
man!’ she almost shrieked in her rage, 
pointing toward the traveling salesman, 
‘that man threw my dog out the window.’ 
Che husband glared at the traveler and then 
Started for him. 

‘Sir,’ he exclaimed, catching the 
traveler by the arm, ‘did you throw my 
wife’s dog through the window?’ 

“ ‘Sir,’ replied the traveling man, shaking 
ff the irate man’s grasp, ‘if that woman is 
your wife I certainly did throw her dog 
‘hrough the window.’ Atthis the husband 
struck the traveler square in the face. Then 
hey began to fight and a crowd gathered. 
“inally the depot police separated them and 
-he crowd dispersed. The husband, how- 
ever, had not received satisfaction and, in a 
ew minutes, he andthe man who had in- 
ulted his wife were fighting again. It 
soked as if some one would be badly hurt 
nd people were beginning to get anxious 
shen some one shouted: ‘Look what’s 





coming.’ 
they see?” 

“Well, what did they see?” breathlessly 
inquired one of Townsley’s auditors. 

“What did they see? Why, they saw the 
little dog coming into the depot carrying the 
man’s pipe in his mouth—Z/ndiana Journal. 

Fe Ss 

A necklace of 21 beautifully matched 
white perfect diamonds, ranging in weight 
from one to four carats each, lately pur- 
chased from a private party, can be acquired 
at two-thirds of the original purchase price. 
J. Bolland Jewelry Co., 7th and Locust 
Street. 


Everybody looked, and what did 


et et Ut 
BRAINWORKERS GETTING BUSY 





We have received a request to publisha 
notice of the first meeting of the Brain- 
workers’ Association which is to be held in 
Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, May 11. 
It is done. The modest scheme of this 
new organization, according to the notice 
sent to the Sun is “the development of the 
gest that thought can produce in art, letters, 
the drama, religion and every activity of 
life. Its aim is co-operation and its activi- 
ties will be carried out through a tund 
which will be available when necessary to 
supplement genius. No branch of brain- 
work will be neglected.” We need only 
add, to convince the sceptics, that, hereafter 
that neglected organ, the brain, is to have 
its dues, that the officers are “Edwin Mark- 
ham, President, and Col. W. D’H. Wash- 
ington, great-grandnephew of the first 
President, Secretary.” Moreover, Mr. Mark- 
ham is quoted on the “movement” as saying, 
“Let me say that I think well—very well of 
the proposed idea of starting a movement to 
benefit the unfortunates among the brain- 
workets. Much talent, much genius, is lost 
to the world for lack of a little help at the 
critical moment.” 

Mr. Markham is to read a poem at the 
meeting, probably to be marked “Exhibit 
A” and preserved in the association’s rec- 
ords as “evidence of the best that thought 
can produce.”—New York Sun. 

Fe eH 
A SONNET IN SLANG. 





I like a Guy, I don’t care who he is, 

Who thinks there’s something left 
Poetry— 

Who doesn’t think the World is Up a Tree 

Since the Immortal Bard went out of biz. 

The Critics, guzzle Gin that’s mostly Fizz; 

And when, for once, they have a chance to 
see 

The Muse appareled as she ought to be, 

They say: “O Rats! the Poet Crop is 
frizz.” 


in 


To take a bunch of words, and make them 
walk 
In sonnet-time is easy—I don’t think. 
They start all right; but Hully Gee! they 
balk 
When little Willie gets to slinging ink! 
And my advice to Lobsters, with a hunch 
That it’s a cinch is this: go start a bunch. 
—Edward S. Field. 
Fe HF SH 
Wedding invitations, in correct forms, ja 
Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Locust. 
100 fine calling cards and engraved copper 
plate; $1.50; 100 cards from your plate, 


$1.00. 
tt ot 


An explanation: “You frankly confess 
that your novel failed because ot a lack of 
literary ‘skill?” “I do,” answered the 
author; “the man who wrote the advertise- 
ments was no good.”— Washington Star. 





ing. 


TOILET SEOTION, 


DON’T LEAVE TOWN 


For the Summer Without 


ADIES will find the Electric Hair Dryer indispensable 
at Summer Resorts, after washing the hair, or bath- 
It supplies a gentle but effective heat, without the 
slightest sensation of Electricity. 
cent fixture. It dries wet hair in ten minutes, leaving it 
soft and glossy. It cures dandruff and splitting of hair, 
and stops hair from falling out. 
hand-bag without inconvenience. 
The Hair Dryer can be seen in actual practical operation at 


Scruggs, Vandervoort & Barney’s, 







It fits any incandes- 







It can be carried in a 








OLIVE STREET STORE. 








$26.50 
BOSTON 


AND RETURN 
VIA 


BIG FOUR ROUTE 


Tickets on Sale June 13, 14, 15. 
Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 
Oraddress C, lL. HILLHKARY,A.G.P.A., 
St. Louis. 





SURGERY FOR BRIGHT’S. 





Surgeons in Philadelphia say they have 
discovered a new method of curing Bright’s 
disease, and a new field for the surgeon’s 
knife. In examining a case of Bright’s 
disease, recently, with an X-ray, it was 
found that the kidneys were much in- 


flamed. An operation was performed, but. 


while no foreign matter was found, it was 
discovered that the patient improved 
rapidly after the application of the knife. 

The process is tosplit the membrane of 
the affected kidney and sew it to the mus- 
cles of the back, stopping irritation and 
giving new blood vessels an opportunity to 
form. The operation has been successful 
in a number of cases.—Piltsburg Chronicle. 

Ft 

“The jury was empanelled two days, and 
then failed to agree.” “That proves con- 
clusively that we ought to have women 
juries.” “Well, you know, a jury of 
women would have disagreed sooner than 


that.” 
Fe 


Just as bad—Jimson: “Were you ever in 
a Kansas cyclone?” Jester: “No, but I’ve 
been through the New York custom-house 
examination.”—Ohio State Journal. 


Pere Marquette 


—TO THE— 


Summer Resorts. 


The Summer Resorts of Michigan in- 
vite you to a season of rest and recre- 
ation. Theclimate is all that the balsam 
wcods, pure air, and pure water can 
make it— 


HEALTHFUL, INVIGORATING, INSPIRING. 


The Pere Marquette Railroad reaches 
all of the resorts of the State. It is the 


DIRECT ROUTE TO THE REST SPOTS. 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of 40 
pages, giving full information of all of 
the hotels, boarding houses, cottages, 
and the varied attractions of the 


RESORTS OF THE EAST COAST 


Will be mailed post free to any address. 
The passenger department has issued a 
set of four photographs, size 6 x 8 inches, 
mounted on dark gray mat, without 
printing to disfigure the mat or picture. 
These are 


SPECIAL PLATINUM PRINT PHOTOGRAPHS 


And are original prints of negatives— 
Photographs from nature. The entire 
set of four will be mailed, postpaid to 
any address, on receipt of 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS TO PAY POSTAGE, 
Address all inquiries to 


H. F. Moeller, G. P. A. 
Room 313, Union Station, 
Detroit, Mich. 








Barnes: Funny, but when a lady is fully 
dressed less of her body is covered than 
when she is not. 

Howes: Not so very funny. It is the 
same way with poultry.— Boston Transcz ipt. 
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DEAD CAMP-FIRES. 





BY RODERIC QUINN, 





The fire is lit, 

How merrily the dry leaves burn— 
Dry leaves and drier twigs, 

And these red heaps of fern! 


Now night may come; 
For here a friend I see 
Who will not fail, though all 
Old friends should turn from me. 


The great log lights; 

Curls slowly from its ends the smoke; 
And jets of steam and froth 

The wreathing flames evoke. 


The tall trees sleep, 

With far stars caught in their green mesh; 
Near-by the firelight makes 

Their bark like tinted flesh. 


The log grows rich 
With fancies of a varied hue— 
Some things which I have done— 
Some which I hope to do. 


Fire-born she stands— 

The woman meant to quench the drouth 
OF£ my parched life. How red 

The rose of her arched mouth! 


And yon a throne 

Is built for me; not based on greed, 
Not made of gold, but wrought 

From golden thought and deed. 


And lo, I see 

In that sweet, quivering line of fire 
A song that thrills the world 

With hope and high desire. 


Alas, they go— 

The fancies and the pictures red; 
An ember stirred, and all, 
All my fair dreams are fled. 


Yet, while fires burn, 

Man needs must dreaming see 
The thing he is and was, 

The King he hopes to be. 


Look round about: 
Our forest lands are wide, unkempt, 
Yet darkened shrines they hold 
Where lonely outcasts dreamt. 


Yea, heaps and heaps 

Of blackened embers everywhere 
Tell where some soul shook off 

Its garments of despair. 


Dead are the fires— 

(Life’s fires must die as well )— 
Yet if their embers spoke, 

What stories they might tell! 


Of how one came 

Sore-footed, sore of heart and worn, 
And altogether dead 

To life’s increasing scorn. 


How, through the smoke, 
While birds were dumb and stars were 
dim, 
A vanished sweetness came, 
And softly smiled on him. 


Our roads have seen 

Long hosts of pilgrims toil and tire 
To reach, when fell the night, 

Their Mecca—a camp-fre. 


Some lying so 

Forget their loss of home and lands, 
And all that wealth once gave, 

And all a man demands. 


They hear again 

The soft rain on their station roofs, 
Dead herds go tramping by— 

Ten thousand sullen hoofs. 


The Mirror 
Mile after mile, 


They see once more, with dreaming eye, 
Their fences undulate 
From sky to farthest sky. 


O Dead Camp-fires! 
O Land of Lonely Fires, it seems 
As if thy wastes were filled 
With sad and fruitless dreams. 
FF 
OBSERVATION CARS 


On “The Overland Limited”—Electric 
Lighted—have tiled platforms, enclosed with 
brass and ornamental railings, large enough 
to accommodate all passengers. Libraries, 
writing desks, books, magazines, and cur- 
rent literature of all kinds. 

Each car has six compartments and a 
drawing room containing washstand, hot and 
cold water, electric curling iron heaters, 
parcel racks and all toilet conveniences. 

This famous train reaches Salt Lake City 
twelve hours and San Francisco sixteen 
hours ahead of all competitors. 

If you contemplate a trip to any Western 
point, the Union Pacific offers you the high- 
est degree of comfort and luxury with no 
additional cost and a great saving of time 
and expense. Full information cheerfully 
furnished on application to J. H. Lothrop, 
Gen’! Agt., St. Louis, Mo. 

Ft 

World’s Workers—Jasper: “Dear! dear! 
thought we had enough college graduates 
already, and nowcomes the Rhodes en- 
dowment. What shall we do with this new 
crop?” Jumpuppe: “Well, I think a good 
way to get rid of them would be to appoint 
them librarians of Carnegie libraries.”— 
Town Topics. 


and the 


Convalescent 


find a positive and rapid restorative in 


: 
: 
: 
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The “Food Drink.” 


This must not be judged by the same 
standard as alcoholic beverages with 
“tonic” titles. Malt-Nutrine has 14.60% 
of genuine nutritive extract and less 


Rg A NON INTOXICanT 
A ‘AR G 

ee gancenrenren ous EXTRAG! 
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~ Sta me WY oR AFTER MEAS 





that 2% of alcohol. Is absolutely non- 
intoxicant and positively strengthening and invigorating. 
Doctors prescribe it. 


All druggists sell it. Prepared only by 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, 


and Tan, Faust, Pale-Lager, Anheuser-Standard, 
Export Pale and Exquisite. 
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St. Louis, U. S. A. 
Brewers of the famous Budweiser, Michelob, Black 
Best Watches—Mermod & Jaczard's. =: 











Summer Trips 


The trip to Sa!t Lake City through the 
magnificent scenery of Colorado, via the 


‘Denver & Kio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World.” 


is the most beautiful in America. ‘Tickets to that point are good either via the main line 
through the Royal Gorge, Leadville Canon of the Grand River and Glenwood Springs, or via 
the line over Marshall Pass and through the Black Canon—thus enabling the tourist to use 
one route going and the other returning. Another noted trip is the tour “Around the Circle,” 
1,000 miles, which includes more scenic attractions than any similar trip in the world, passing 
the following famous points: La Veta Pass, Toltec Gorge, Mancos (Cliff Dwellings), Dolores 
Canon, Las Animas Canon, Ouray, Black Canon, Marshall Pass and the Royal Gorge. 


Low Summer Rates 


If you contemplate a trip, write S. K. HOOPER, G. P. & T. A. Denver, Colo. 


for free illustrated pamphlets. 
CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 

















MONEY TO LOAN 
On Diamonds and Jewelry 
CENTRAL LOAN OFFICE. 


204 N. PFOURTW STREET 


Rare Old Violins 


me Largest and finest collection on 
this continent. Fine catalogue 
(free) containing 50 fac simile 
labels in colors and Biographies 
of all the noted makers. List 


Scothsnsycvts| FINEST LIQUORS. 


ments from $50 to $10,000. THAT'S ALL. 


Monthly payments may be ar- 
days examinations Formal | OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES, 
e * e 


Certificate of Genuiness with each instrument. 
LYON @ HEALY, 141 Adams St., Chicago, TENTH AND PINE STREETS, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Established 1850, Telephone 1013 
THE OLD RELIABLE. 
MATTHEWS’ 

DYE AND CLEANING WORKS 
Dry and Chemical Cleaning. 

G14 OLive Srreer, 
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TU QUOQUE. 


BY ETHEL MILLS, 





Jack took in the situation at a glance. If 

is lips hadn’t gone dry suddenly he would 

have whistled. As it was, he said “damn,” 

but under his breath, for Patience was just 

the kind of girl before whom no man would 
care to experiment in language. 

She sat quite still with the letter spread 
outon her knee. The writing was so large 
and black and straggling that there were 
only a few words on the page beside the 
signature, “Mona Monroe,” but those words 
were instinct with all the fire of unrestrained 
passion, and, to anyone with ordinary under- 
standing, told the whole story. Patience 
had more than her fair share of brains; 
further, one could never quite tell how she 
would act under given circumstances. 
There was a mystery or reserve—call it 
what you will—in her nature which was not 
the least of her charms, but it all helped to 
intensify her fiance’s discomfort just now. 

Hers was a face with little claim to beauty 
if you picked it to pieces, feature by feat- 
ure, but she was more than pretty all the 
same, and with a terrible tightening of the 
heart-strings the man realized all that he 
stood to lose by this stupid mistake. He 
had given her the wrong letter—that was 
all, and instead of the note containing 
phrases of conventional congratulation from 
Mrs. Monroe on his engagement, Patience 
had read that lady’s last letter of passionate 
farewell—a letter he had been mad and vain 
enough to save from the bonfire necessary 
before the girl’s arrival in Bordertown. 

That was not the worst of it, either. Of 

course one or two busybodies had found it 
their painful duty to acquaint her with the 
facts of Jack’s desperate flirtation with that 
“awful Mrs. Monroe.” But Jack was clever 
enough to have guarded against this by 
telling Patience beforehand the whole story 
of their harmless friendship, from his own 
point of view, with a laughing denial of the 
rest, and the informers shared the usual 
fate of those who came ’twixt the bark and 
the tree. At the same time he intimated 
that the lady in question was not one whom 
he would care for as a close friend of his 
future wife’s; and, apart from his fear of 
confidences and revelations, he was sincere 
in what he said. Mona Monroe, with her 
unscrupulous conscience and lawless desires, 
was no fit mate for this sweet girl, who had 
been kept unspotted from the world for his 
sake. Whether or not the same character 
might have been applied to himself, and the 
same deductions made therefrom—he never 
stopped to think. He was a man, and, 
therefore, incapable of seeing that the cases 
were parallel, and he felt very virtuous 
as he bade the girl “avoid” the woman as 
best she could within the bounds of chill 
politeness. 
“And yet, after all this, she must see the 
accusing letter which proved him a liar— 
and the house of cards, built of the hap- 
piness so nearly within his grasp, tottered as 
she spoke! 

“So—it is all true, Jack?” she said. 

Being no fool, he spoke the truth, which 
alone would serve with a girl keen-witted as 
she was, and answered, “Yes, it’s all true.” 

She did not speak, and so, after a pause, 
he continued: “But you’ve a right to hear 
me, Patience, before you judge. You have 
seen enough of this place to know what a 
‘esolate one it is. The only house that was 
open to strangers was the Monroes’—there 
was absolutely nothing to do in this God-for- 


is why it wasn’t worth while. 


Saken wilderness. She played and sang and 
made things passable, and then—though this 
you may not take as an excuse—she is very 
attractive and she chose to set her fancy on 
me to pass the time. She doesn’t really 
care two straws about me, so there was no 
dishonor on my part to her. Women of her 
type are really incapable of real love. She 
is very beautiful and—” 

“Yes—I think I understand,” she said, 
interrupting, “but—what of the dishonor to 
me, Jack—we were engaged all the time.” 

Jack had expected reproaches, tears, 
anger—anything in fact, but this calm, 
anxious questioning, but if she were open to 
argument so much the better for him, and 
he threw his whole mind into the “case for 
the defendant,” battling to keep what was 
dearer than life to him. 

He spoke of the difference between real 
love and that which Mona Monroe had dese- 
crated by the name; he spoke of the fear of 
losing his dear one’s regard, which had 
prompted the lie. But most of all he dwelt 
upon the fact (for Patience being a girl with 
brains, the truth told best with her) of the 
strength of the temptation. 

“There was every excuse for a person,” 
he said, “who was put to so great a trial as I 
was—every circumstance combined to throw 
us together. She fascinated me for the 
time being. I own it, Patience—but my 
love for you—the rea/ love, my little girl— 
was undisturbed. You are just, and so few 
women are. Think over all I have said— 
and forgive me.” 

“Then you think,” said Patience, letting a 
small, white hand rest gently on the dark 
head bent before her, “that the one has no 
right to blame the other. If two people 
really love each other, and one is put into 
unusual temptation, and gives way to it, the 
other should forgive—.” 

“Can’t you see it yourself, sweetheart, the 
unforgiven one would be ruined—the lives 
of both, probably,” he pleaded. 

Patience turned her head to look out of the 
window. Her smallface softened, and her 
dark eyes deepened with the shadow of 
retrospection. 

“Yes, I see it—I really do,” she said. “I 
have thought it so often myself. I felt just 
as you did—afraid to tell you lest I should 
lose you—and yet, I would do just the same 
over again, under the same circumstances, I 
think. ... He wasn’t handsome—only 
nice-looking —but his eyes compelled me to 
look. They were full of light, and used to 
half-close when he was thinking. You were 
so far away, and I was very lonely. Cir- 
cumstances persistently threw us together. I 
will tell you everything if you care to hear 
. . . « When he kissed me I felt so mean to 
you, and yet—and yet—lI let him kiss me 
over and over again.” 

Jack rose to his feet, with an oath he took 
no trouble to slur over this time. Hot 
words of passionate anger and reproach 
rose to his lips; but they died, birth- 
strangled, before the clearness and force of 
the arguments which had afforded him so 
much joy only a moment before. He took 
Mona’s letter from his sweetheart’s hand 
and tore it in fragments. 

“J don’t want to hear any more,” he said. 
“I don’t know what you think on the sub- 
ject, but it seems to meit wasn’t worth 
while. Let us forgive and forget.” 

“Nothing like this is ever wholly 
forgotten,” said Patience. 

“No,” said the man, gravely. “And that 
Don’t ‘you 
think so?” 

But Patience only smiled. 
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Press ‘Opinions 


About 


The Imitator. 


iS to the author, whoever he may be, he deserves the thanks of 





the reading world for his clever presentment of the new 
5 wrinkle in our National costume. It may do us good to see 


3 


ourselves as others see us.—Chicago Journal. 


The story is told with great skill, cleverness and wit. The 
author’s language is irreproachable English. . . . The man who 
wrote this book . . ._ is fitted for nobler things. He is capable of 
writing a great novel, not merely a bitingly clever one. And against 
the background of manikins, dudes, swells and generally unimportant 
personages who roam or dance through its pages shines one clear star. 
And that is Jeanette. She is as lovely and spiritua] as a half-open rose. 
Nothing mars her absolute womanliness, her ideality and her strength. 
She is the most beautifiul picture of a charming woman that literature 


has produced for many a year.—Chicago American. 


“The Imitator” is decadent and artificial in spirit. Although avow- 
edly a satire and an exposure of the evil and corrupt trend of New York 
society, with which, presumably, the anonymous author is familiar, the 
atmosphere of the book is unwholesome and repellant. . . . Con- 
siderable cleverness of style tends to make the story of the experiment 
more or less interesting in a way, but it is read under increasing protest. 
There is in evidence a deliberate choice of material which, save by the 
decadent school, is not preferred and, save by decadent readers, is not 


relished.— St. Louis Republic. 


“The Imitator” is not elaborate in its construction, nor is its delin- 
eation of the personages dealt with in the plot of an especially exhaustive 
kind, but its style, though somewhat mannered and, here and there, a 
little perfumed, is good, compared with much that is written and com- 
mended. There is a tendency toward epigrammatical sparkle and 
poetical trope, not always well considered, yet now and then there is a 
flash of social wisdom or a perception of the beautiful in life that is very 


pleasing.—Baltimore News. 


PricE $1.25. 


WILLIAM MARION REEDY, Publisher, 


The “Mirror,” Ozark Building 
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THE STOCK MARKET. 





Transactions on the New York stcck ex- 
change have been falling off for some days. 
The professional element is again in the sad- 
dle, and the outsiders are watching proceed- 
ings with rather pronounced indifference. 
Prices move in an irregular fashion, but the 
tendency seems to be downwards, in spite 
of frequent and sharp rallies, led by various 
highly manipulated specialities. The syn- 
dicates are contenting themselves with well- 
directed efforts to sustain things, and to 
prevent bears from getting too aggressive 
and too gay. Among New York brokers it 
cannot be said that there is much ofa 
belief in sharp decline at the present time. 
Of course, they are not impartial and may 
merely pretend to be satisfied withthe way 
things are going, because the instinct of 
self-preservation requires it. Wall street 
brokers have always been famous for their 
highly ingenious tashion of concealing 
thoughts below a multitude of specious 
words. They are optimists at all times. 
Why? Because they are anxious to make 
commissions, and there is no better way of 
getting them than by telling the gullible 
public that stocks are a purchase, and that 
there is no probability of a serious break. 
The public is forever anxious to buy, and 
can, therefore, be easily inveigled into 
following the words of the smiling, oily 
broker. Selling for short account is not 
popular, except among the wise guys around 
the stock exchange and the professionals. 
There has not been much money made on 
the bear side in the last four years, that is, 
by outsiders, but the day of the snarling 
bear will come again and, perhaps, sooner 
than expected. The bulls are nearing the 
end of their rope. That is amply indicated 
by the fittul, feverish and wildly fluctuating 
character of the market,and, likewise, by the 
growing suspicion that there is a good deal 
of rotten timber in the superstructure of 
the boom in Wall street, 

Some stress has been laid,-in the past 
few days, on the sudden European demand 
for our stocks. Clique-leaders argue that 
this forshadows another boom, and that 
Europeans have, at last, been iuduced to 
recognize the merits of things ov-r here. 
We may as well prepare ourselves for the 
report that Morgan is again stirring things 
up on the other side and convincing his 
English and German and Dutch cousins that 
some American stocks that pay nothing, or 
pay dividends which are squeezed out of 
maintenance accounts, and that are selling 
all the way from 50 to 150 are, indeed bar- 
gains and worth a good deal more. He will 
advance the argument that Americans have 
become timid, because they had too much 
luck in their last few years; that they are 
seeing ghosts in broad daylight, and have 
become unpatriotic enough to disbelieve the 
stereotyped statements, printed every other 
day in the American press, that everything 
and everybody is, or ought to be, prosperous. 
There are many fellows who do not know 
when they are prosperous. Morgan’s ex- 
planations will tell, the Wall street tipster 
will soon inform us; he will prove to 
Europeans that they have been making fools 
of themselves by letting us have our stocks 
at immense profit to themselves. Great is 
Morgan, and still greater the folly of the 

‘ man that does not believe or follow him. 

The coal strike has somewhat upset bull 
plans and caused a reaction all along the 
line. While there is, as yet, not much ap- 
prehension among the speculative commun- 
ties regarding the length, importance and 


character of this new anthracite coal strike, 
it may well be that people are inclined to 
take a more optimistic view of the matter 
than is warranted by the facts inthe case. 
There has been serious and frequently re- 
curring trouble in the anthracite region for 
many years past. Miners are not satisfied, 
and will not be as long as they are paid 
wages that are more suggestive of death 
tkan of life. The anthracite coals roads, 
which, virtually, control all the mines, are 
highly overcapitalized. This overcapital- 
ization is, probably, at the bottom of all the 
troubles. It prevents justice to employes, 
and is an incentive towards forming trusts 
and raising prices to consumers. Whatever 
one may think about the advisability of 
strikes, no well-informed person will care to 
accuse the anthracite coal-miners of out- 
rageous demands. These men have their 
undoubted grievances. The majority of 
them are paid wages that are un- 
worthy of American soil and Amer- 
ican institutions. And yet, there is not 
much likelihood that they will win, al- 
though they may be granted some unim- 
portant concessions, which will only tend to 
further arouse their sense of self-respect and 
their feeling of being oppressed and robbed. 
The strike, according to some paper dis- 
patches, appears to be assuming a more ser- 
ious aspect. There is talk of a sympathetic 
bituminous coal strike. But they have had 
such talk before, without there being any 
tiuth init. Itis to be hoped that things 
will be adjusted amicably and speedily. 

Railroad and industrial activity is still 
very pronounced. The production of iron 
is still on an enormous, unprecedented 
scale, and promises to remain so for a 
while longer. Railroad earnings are heavy, 
although net returns are less satisfactory, 
owing to increase in operating expenses. 
Railroad officials speak in a most hopeful 
manner of future prospects, and there is 
no let-up in equipment orders. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable state of affairs. But 
let us not forget that, in the past twenty or 
thirty years, there has, several times, been 
most pronounced, phenomenal business ac- 
tivity and unqualified optimism on the very 
eve of prolonged and serious depression. 

Late purchases of American shares by 
Europeans are liable to be misleading. 
These transactions may be, and very likely 
are, part of the game in Wall street. 
Manipulators try to engender the impression 
that there is a good market in Europe for 
our stuff. These purchases are of a very 
dubious and suspicious character. In 1893, 
and again in 1895,similar phenomena were re- 
corded and harped upon by Wallstreet bunco- 
steerers, and we all painfully remember what 
happened afterwards. So let us be cautious, 
and not act as unsophisticated and muddled 
oafs. It is almost a certainty that Euro- 
peans are not buying, at least, not at these 
prices. 

Hopes of final peace in South Africa are 
becoming more pronounced. Boer leaders 
are meeting and discussing terms to be 
submitted tothe British, and it looks as 
though both sides were at last acting in 
good faith and anxious for a burial of the 
tomahawk. The war should be ended; the 
sooner the better, and it would not hurt 
England much to make a few fair and 
decent concessions to their brave and des- 
perate antagonists. Lord Salisbury is still 
prattling about the military greatness and 
magical name and power of the empire and 
pointing out that the Boers should be 
treated sternly and without pity. This old 
cynic cquid do something better than this 


H, A. FORMAN, President. 
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St. Louis, Mo. 
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Loans and Discounts - 
Real Estate iad, Sa oe ge 
St. Louis City and other Bonds 


Cash 


ASSETS. 
$4,679,298.31 
125,900.00 
926,680.00 
1,372,974. 78 


$7,104,853.09 





JOHN WAHL, President. 








LIABLITIES. 
Capital Stock - - - $ 250,000.00 
Surplus - - - - = 350,000. 00 
Undivided Profits - - - 169,025.73 
Reserve for interest - - 10,000 00 
Deposits - - - - - 6,325,827.36 
$7,104,853 09 
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GUY P. BILLON, 


BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING, ROOM 208. 
Dealer in Municipal, Local and all Investment Securities. Railroad 


Stocks and Bonds a specialty. 


margin. Negotiates loans on Real Estate and other Securities. 


Buys and sells for cash or carries on 





Local Stocks and Bonds. 


Corrected for THE Mrmror by Guy P. Billon, 
stock and bond broker, 421 Olive street. 
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Coup.|When Due.|} Quoted 
Gas Co. 4 J. D.| June 1, 1905) 10234—103 
hay course | £9 ABH allo, =H 
Property (Cur.)6 | A.O. 2 _ 
enewal(Gld) 3.65] J. D.| Jan 25, 1907) 1C2}¢ —103% 
aS : “6 , 4 L O.|Ap! 10, 1908}104 —105% 
“ 3% | J. D.|Dec., 1909/1023 —103 
és “ 4 re J.|July 1, 1918}111 112 
“s * a . A.|/Aug. 1, 1919)/10¢ —105 
“ o 3 M. S.| June 2, 1920/104 —106 
“st'r'g£100 4 |M.N.|Nov. 2, 1911/107 —108 
“6 (Gld) 4 |M.N.|Nov. 1, 1912/107%4—108% 
“4 |A.0O./Oct. 1, 1913/107}4—110 
os “ J. D.| June 1, 1914/109 —110 
as “« 3.65] M N./May 1, 1915/104 —105 
“ « 3% | B. A.|Aug. 1, 1918}102%—103 
Interest to seller. 
Total debt about.............2.-...++ $ 18,856,277 
ASSCBBIMENE. .-nccccecs-cocece senses eseces-coeee $352,521, 
8T. JOSEPH, MO.| I ssiiueed ane 
Funding 6........... F. A.|Aug. 1.1 =_ 
a F. A.|Feb. 1, = ed “= 
hool Lib. 4s 10-20) J.&D./June, — 
” we Le ates v" Oo. ee 1, 1914/104 —106 
¥ 4 5-20...) M. S.|Mar. 1, 1918}/102 —103 
“ 4 10-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1, 1918/108 —105 
ye: 4 15-20..| M. S.|Mch. 1,1918}104 —105 
‘< - \@ieeee M. 8.|Mch. 1, 1918/105 —106 
“ 4 10-20..] J. D.|July 1, 1919}105 —107 
‘* 4 10-20. June 1, 1920/104¢ —106 
“ ~ Gia J. J.lJuly 1, 1921/101 —103 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS, 
When 
Due. Price. 
Alton Bridge 58.......0.------ss+---+- 1913 | 75 — 80 
Carondelet Gas 68.......-.0.-------- 1902 |100 —101 
Century Building 1st 6s............ 1916 |106 —106% 
Century Building SED coenacainaas 1917 | -- — 60 
Commercial Building Ist......... 1907 |101 —103 
Consolidated Coal 6s...........--.- 1911 |100 —101 
Hydraulic Press Brick 5s 5-10) 1904 | 99 —101% 
Kinlock Tel Co., 6s 1st mrtg..... 1928 |108 —108%¢ 
Laclede Gas 1st 5s...........-------- 1919 |108 -—109 
Merchants Bridge 1st mortg 6s| 1929 {116 —116% 
Merch Bridge and T 5s} 1 1124, —113 
Mo. Eleetric Lt. 2d 6s............... 1921 {115 ~—1l6o 
Missouri Edison 1st mortg Ss./ 1 93 — 93 
St. Louis Agri. & M.A. 1st Ss..| 1 00 Posi. 
St. Louis Brewing Ass’n 6s...... 1914 | 933%,— 94 
St. Louis Exposition Ist 6s...... 1912 | 90 —109 
St. L. Troy and Kastern Ry. 6s/ 1919 |102 —104 
Union Dairy Ist 5s.................... 1901 |100 —101 
Union Trust Building 1st 6s.....| 1913 |100 —104 
Union Trust Building 2d 6s......| 1908 | 75 — 80 
BANK STOCKS. 
Par Last Dividend 
val.| Per Cent. Price. 
American Exch..|$*50|/Dec. ‘01, 8 SA/310 —311 
Boatmen’s,......... 100|Dec. '01, 8%SA\228 —229 
Bremen Sav........ 100|/Jan. 1902 6 SA/325 —350 
Continental........ (0/Dec. 01, 4 SA/298 —3C0 
Fourth National] 100|May ‘02, 5p.c.SA|318 —320 
Franklin............ 100|Dec. ‘Ol, 4 SA/190 —2L0 
German Savings| 100|Jan. 1902,6 SA/331 —335 
German-Amer,...| 100/Jan. 1902, 20 SA|775 
International... 100} Mar 1902. 1% Xx 170 —180 
Jeflergom ...c0.ce0.- 100| Jan. 02, 4p.c SA|192 —200 
I_afayette............ 100|Jan. 1902, 4 SA|S25 —675 
Mechanics’ Nat..| 100|/Mar 1902, 2 qy|275 --280 
Merch.-Laclede..| 100/Mar 1901,13% qr|288 --292 
Northwestern..... 100| Jan. 1902, 4 SA|160 —170 
Nat. Bank Com..| 100/Mar 1902, 2% qy|393  -399 
South Side......... 100|Nov. 1901, 8SA../128 —130 
fe Dep. Sav.Bk| 100|Mar 1902, 8 SA/140 —150 
Southern com.....| 100/Jan. 1902, 8SA...}110 --115 
ate National...| 100/Dec. 19018 SA.../214 —215 
iird National...| 100/Mar 1902, 13¢ qy|287 --288 
“Quoted 100 for par 
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Par| Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent. Price. 
Am, Cen, Tr. Co.} 100}..... ...|183 —184 
Colonial............... 100} .... --../223 —224 
Lincoln........ ...... 100|Mar, '02, 2 qr..../266 —267 
Miss. Va. .........) 100)/Mar. ’02. 236 qr/450 -451 
St. Louis Union,| 100/Consolidated,.../383 --384 
Title Trust......... 100)Mar ’02,1% qr...|126 —128 
Mercantile..........| 100) Apr. ’02, 1, Mo,./425 --426 
Missouri Trust...| 100} ........ hvatetteilinepiie 129 —122 
Ger, Trust Co..... eee alba 212 —212% 
STREET RAILWAY STOCKS AND BONDS 
Coupons, Price. 
I Bins cnckccicaisacmeant © Acaneestovatenonses 
‘ae jJ.&J. |1912)1023¢—103 
Citizens’ 20s 6s... ..... J. & J. |1907)108 —110 
Jefferson Ave............ a a eee 
) | eee M. & N. 2/1905|/105 —107 
Lindell 20s 5s........... F.& A. |1911|/106 —107 
Comp. Heigts.U.D.6s} J.&J. {1913)115 —116 
do Taylor Ave.6s.| J. & i 1913)115 —116 
Mo Ist Mtg 5s 5-10s,, M.&N. |1896/105 —106 
pee oo * | a Seen 
do 1st Mtg. 6s 20s.; J.& D. {1912} 98 —103 
do 2d Mtg. 7s......... M.&N. |1902) 98 —103 
St. L. & H. St. L....... Monthly2p 100 —..... 
2) See J. &J. |1925)103 —107 
8t. Louis lst 5s 5-20s}) M.& N. |1910)101 —101% 
do Baden-St.L. 58..| J.&J. |1913/1023¢—103 
Sh A Sag Peat 85 — 87 
tee F.& A. |1921)105 —105% 
do Cable & Wt..6s.| M.& N. /|1914/117 —120 
do Merimac Rv. 6s} M.& N. |1916/112 —113 
do Incomes 5s........|. MN cL cnacsetnends 
Southern’ Ist 6s,......| M.&N. |1904/10¢ —106 
Yh OF OU) il 1909/106 —108 
do Gen. Mfg. 5s. F.@& A. |1916)107 —108 
> "| * Se J. &D. |1918/120% —121 
United Ry’s «Sa Apr. ’021%..|...... — 8Y 
™ “ 4p.c. oo ¢ a ee %- 
St. Louis Transit,...| ......202...00002- | --.-00 313%, -— 35% 
INSURANCE STOCKS. 
Par |Last Dividend 
val. Per Cent Price. 
American Cent...| 100) Jan. 1902, 4 pc |259 — 260 











MISCELLANEOUS STOCKS. 








Parl Last Dividend 











val.| Per Cent. Price. 

3 -Fdry Co Jan. 1902 \....... 28 — 2) 
5,4 Cr pia 100|Jan. 1902, 134 qr.| 91 — 92 
Bell Telephone...| 100/Oct. 1901 2 qr... 150 —I155 
Bonne Terre F.C} 100|May °96, 2......... 2-4 
Central Lead Co.| 100|Mar1902, 4 MO. 128 --135 
Consol. Coal....... 100| Jan. 1902 1....... 19 — 19% 
Doe Run Min. Co| 10|Mar 1902, } MO/128 “= 
GraniteBi-Metal.| 100) .....--...-..----.------ 245 — rat 
HydraulicP.B.Co| 100|Nov. 1901, l...... 93 — 

K. & T. Coal Co..| 100| Feb.,’89. 1.. 48 — 52 
Kennard Com.....| 100; Aug. 1901 A. 10../110 —115 
Kennard Pfd...... 100|Aug.1901 SA3%%.|116 —120 
Laclede Gas,com) 100|/Mar. 1902 2 p. c &8)¢-- 89 
Laclede Gas, pf..| 100/Dec. 1901 SA 2% 108 --109 
Mo. Edison Pia. BE icies: webibdbncapessten 40 — 2. 
Mo. Edison com..| 100) ....--... sees enanenees 17 oat A 
Nat. Stock Yards} 100|Jan. C2 13 qr./100 --101 
Schults Belting..| 100) Jan bg 4 ar 97 2 
SimmonsHdwCo| 100|/Mar., 1902, 6 A 160 165 
Simmons do pf...| 100)Sept.1902, 33¢8A/140 --148 
Simmons do z f.| 100|)Oct. 1901 4 S.A../1£0 ig + 
St. Joseph L. €o: 10|Mar. 190213 qy| 18 -- 19 
St. L. Brew Pfd...|£10|Jan., 00,2 p.c..|46 —48 
St. L. Brew. Com| 4£10/Jan., 99 4p.c..| 41 —42 
St. L. Cot. Comp} 100/Sept.,’94, 4....... Ss -_ 7 
St... Transfer Co} 100)Feb 1902, 1 qr...| 72 — 13% 
Union Dairy....... 100|Nov., 01, 2qr...|135 115% 
Wiggins Fer.Co.| 100/Apr. ’02, 2 7 600 Bid 
West haus Brake| 50|/Mar. 1901, 73....)169 — 200 
“  Coupler...... SE crasoeah thdctbece shana? 50 — 52 


in his old age. His talk about the glory 
and power of England has become so in- 
cessant and pointed as to create the im- 
pression that he himself has become 
dubious on this subject and is trying to 
convince himself. London financiers talk 
in an entirely different and more sensible 
way. They want peace and that immediate- 
ly, if not sooner. 


Ta 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 





Prices in St. Louis are still going up, to 
the delight of enthusiastic bulls. All bank 
stocks are higher and in strong demand. It 
has been ever thus. The higher prices go 
the more attractive stocks become to the 
outsider. Bulls did not encounter much op- 
position. Offerings were quickly and 
eagerly absorbed, and the number of buyers 
is increasing. Everybody seems to have 
the .tip to buy any old bank or trust 
company stock. It is quite improper to be 
without some stock at the present time. Of 
course, buyers rely on borrowed money. If 
they had to pay cash, on their own money, 
they would not be able to take a hand in the 
game. It is quite interesting to see people 
climbing over each other, buying, for in- 
stance, Bank of Commerce at about 400, 
after a rise of almost 60 points in the last 
few weeks. The logic of speculators is 
strikingly queer. Yet there is no use argu- 
ing with them. They say they know what 
they know, and that stocks are going up. 
Somebody has told them so, in strict and 
sacred confidence. 

Trust company issues are also higher, 
but less active than bank stocks. Germania, 
Lincoln and Colonial are favorites, and 
expected to go much higher. Lincoln 
seemsto bein good demand at every little 
decline and destined to sell at 300 in the 
near future. 

Transit has crossed 32 again, on large 
transactions. The impetus tothe buying 
movement was contained in the lately pub- 
lished report of the company showing 
steadily increasing earnings. The increase 
was hardly worth while speaking about, yet 
some furious bulls seemed to derive lots of 
comfort and encouragement from it. There 
is going to be a World’s Fair. Just think 
of it, and the increased traffic, and curtail- 
ment of expenses. Manager Dupont is a 
“daisy;” he willmake things hum. He did 
the same thing in Dstroit and St. Paul. 
Look at Twin City common. It used to sell 
at 35, a few years ago, and is now a 
dividend-payer and in ‘temind at 120. 
Buy mea few hundred more of St. Louis 
Transit, no matter what the price is. 

Bank clearances are still gaining, com- 
pared with 1901. The gain was less 
marked, in the past week, but still highly 
satisfactory. Sterling exchange is steadier, 
and quoted at 4 871<. 

se 


Myer: “What do you consider the best 
sign of spring weather?” Gyer: “The 
delicious feeling which makes you want to 
sit down and watch other people work.” 





Chicago Daily News. 


“LA VALLIERE.” 


Why the name of the fair Louise de la 
Valliere should be given to the newest 
fashion trinkets, I am not prepared to say. 
A “La Valliere” is certainly the Parisian 
name for the very fashionable little adorn- 
ment of the hour, a single stone hanging 
close upto the throat or collar on an ex- 
tremely fine, almost invisible chain. The 
latter is preferably of platinum, as that 
makes the strongest chain possible, and so 
can be as fine asa hair. On it, or at each 
end of it, danglesthe bauble; a fine diamond 
or a specimen ruby or opal, for choice, set 
invisibly and appearing, when looked at 
from a little distance, to sustain itself by 
some magnetic attraction. Or, perhaps, 
there are two rough baroque pearls—those 
quaint chunks that cannot be made into any 
formal design, but have all the characteris- 
tics of the pearlin “skin” and depth—one 
of these set on either end of a platinum 
chain, which is caught together by a third 
boss of pearls that slides up to the throat, 
makes quite the latest feminine fancy. A 
“La Valliere” is worn at alltimes of the 
day, and may be seen carelessly falling 
over the white collar of a business-like 
tailor-made gown as well as sitting serenely 
against beauty’s bare throat in the evening. 
The stone is the more conspicuous by reason 
of the fineness of the setting and of the 
chain, so that it needs to be a handsome, or, 
at least, an uncommon one.—//lustrated Lon- 
don News. 

Fe Se 

An irresistable display of the finest and 
most exclusive art nouveau bronzes, sterling 
silverware and jewelry at Bolland’s, Seventh 
and Locust streets. 

Fe Ft 
BIBLES BY THE MILLON. 





The total issues of Bibles of the year, at 
home and abroad, amount to 1,723,791. 
This is an increase of 169,663 over those of 
last year. Of these, 686,755 were distrib- 
uted in the United States, not counting the 
Philippine islands, and 1,037,036 in foreign 
lands. This means an increase of 63,421 in 
the foreign field and 106,242 in the United 
States. One-half of these issues were man- 
ufactured atthe Bible house. Of the re- 
mainder, a large part were printed in China, 
Japan, Siam, Syria and Turkey. 

The total issues of the American Bible 
society in eighty-six years amount to 
70,677,225. The most notable of the leaf- 
let publications of the year is the address of 
President Roosevelt on the Bible, of which 
80,000 copies have been printed in English 
and 10,000 in Spanish—Ba/timore Sun. 

Fe et 

Handicapped — Simpkins: “They tell me 
your father aspires toa seat in the Uaited 
States Senate.” 7impkins: “Yes, but I’m 
afraid the old man will never reach it.” 
Simpkins: “Why not?” Timkpins: “He’s only 
worth half a million, and isn’t a pugilist.”— 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company, 


N. W. COR. FOURTH AND PINE STREETS. 


Capital, $3,000,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $4,300,000. 


Savings Deposits of One Dollar and upwards to‘any number of Dollars will be re- 


ceived, for which pass book will be issued. 
December. 


Interest credited on the first days of June and 


This department is open for the convenience of Depositors on Monday evenings 


from 5:00 to 7:30 p. m. 


Printed copy of regulations furnished on application, also blanks for sending 


deposits by mail. 
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$100 PER PLATE. 





This is the Pittsburg Dispatch’s report of 
the $100 a plate dinner to Charles M. 
Schwab. 

A garden scene in the time of Henry 
VIII, king of England, husband of wives 
and defender of the faith, was reproduced 
in the ball room of the Hotel Schenley as a 
scene for a “private dinner!” to Charles M. 
Schwab, president of the United States 
Steel corporation, and his associates, by 
W. E. Corey, president of the Carnegie 
Steel company. There were over thirty 
invited guests, associates of President 
Schwab, and many of them members of a 
party on an inspection tour of the plant of 
the corporation in the West. 

Apart from the printed menu and the 
programme of music, everything was en- 
tirely informal. There were no_ set 
speeches, only jests and words of good 
cheer and presentations of souvenirs. As 
near in keeping with the large ball room, 
the decorations were distributed and 
arranged to represent a garden scene over 
which were lights from a _ conservatory. 
Everything conformed to the spring of the 
year and the lordly air of an English palace. 
Waiters and attendants were costumed in 
black satin coats, white wigs, knee breeches, 
white stockings and high-heeled shoes, with 
bright buckles and flaming red vests. 

Facing the entrance to the garden was a 
conservatory. A garden scene had been 
borrowed from the Grand Opera House and 
was set to telling effect. Behind this were 
soft lights and the bower for the orchestra. 
The garden was entirely encircled by masses 
of tall palms, dogwood blossoms and bunches 
of hydrangeas. Directly opposite the con- 
servatory was the entrance cleverly con- 
cealed by a fence of green. In the center 
of the enchanted ground stood a huge cluster 
of American Beauty roses. Imitation grass 
encircled the red mass, and then, in aswing- 
ing circle, came a pure white path made to 
look but not to walk upon. Around this plot 
the table was arranged—an elongated circle, 
broken on the right so that it formed a per- 
fect “C,” representing the initial of Car- 
negie. The opening was a gate to the gar- 
den walk and in its mouth stood a serving 
table. The opening and the serving table 
were opposite the seats of the host and the 
guest of honor. 

At a signal two chefs stole from behind a 
grove of boxwood and ascended the serving 
table. Instead of the conventional dress 
they wore white satin coats, very long and 
loose. Four waiters attired in court style 
took their stand on either side. Hundreds 
of candles were then lighted on the table, 
all other lights in the room extinguished, 
and the scene was glowing. From the con- 
servatory came the strains of a march dedi- 
cated to Charles M. Schwab. ‘Two by two 
the party filed about the circled table. 
Against one wall, just above the artificial 
woodtop, which reached almost;to the ceiling, 
appeared three signs—the magic writing 
on the wall—in :miniature electric lights. 
They were: “Carnegie Company,” “C. M. 
Schwab” and “United States Steel.” 

The first course was served before the 
guests arrived. When the meats came, 
however, instead of being placed upon the 
serving table to be carved and served, the 
eight court attendants bore the platters of 
steaming victuals before the host, who, 
glancing at each one, bade the servants in- 
struct the carvers toserve. This was the 
proceedure in all succeeding courses. 

Rare wines, food for an epicure and 
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dainty pieces montees were features of the 
dinner. Before each plate was set, besides 
the customary articles, dainty individual 
silver candle holders, for smoking purposes, 
and the menu inclosed in an envelope and 
addressed. ; 

Charles M. Schwab sat directly opposite 
the opening in the “C,” between W. E. 
Corey and W. T. Graham. And, naturally, 
the impromptu speech-making began there. 
First of all Mr. Corey presented each guest 
with a silver card case suitably engraved and 
worded. Then Mr. Schwab presented E. 
W. Parney with a handsome gold watch. 
This began the speech-making. Iron Age 
punch put all in a good humor, and by the 
time the T-rail glace was served, every in- 
dividual candle was blinking in a funny way 
at its new and distinguished owner. Still 
the orchestra played and the bottles popped 
until near midnight,when allleft the garden, 
where a “private” dinner had been given in 
honor of Mr. Schwab. The menu was: 

Little Neck Clams, 
Clear Green Turtle. 
Cream of French Mushrooms, 
Penobscot Salmon a la Regence. 
Cucumbers, 
Timbales of Sweetbreads, Epicurean. 
Haunch of Spring Lamb. 
Fresh Asparagus, Hollandaise. 
Bermuda Potatoes, Rissolee. 
Choufroid of Foies Gras, 
Iron Age Punch, 
Golden Plover, au Cresson. Artichoke Salad. 
T-Rails, Cakes, 
Cheese. Fruit, Coffee, 
Invincible Pudding. 
Pieces Montees, 
Le Marteau Electrique a la Moderne. 
Le Chariot d’ Acier fondu a Il’ Americaine, 

The menu was printed in English and so 
served to the guests. It was decorated 
with an ingot; upon which was impressed 
the word “Menu.” The musical programme 
was decorated with a T-rail and consisted 
of twelve numbers, most of which were by 
modern composers. 

tt 
WHERE SHALL WE SPEND THE 
SUMMER VACATION? 

is the question that is uppermost in the 
minds of many people just at present. Why 
not in Colorado or Utah, where you can 
enjoy a delightful scenery and invigorating 
climate? Very low round trip rates will be 
made in June, July and August. The ele- 
gant service of the Union Pacific, the 
Overland Route, provides every comfort and 
convenience. 

For full information write to, J. H. 
Lothrop, General Agent, 903 Olive street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Fe 


THE CHILD’S GRAVE. 





BY KATHERINE TYNAN, 





We let his grave return to grass. 
Sweet grass in shine and showers, 
Where the winds sing, the shadows pass, 
Wraps that lost lamb of ours. 


Oh, why should Earth, so kind and mild, 
Be burdened with a stone 

Because our darling little child 
Sleeps there alone, alone? 


He has the fields, the daisies dear, 
The larks that spurn the sod, 

A little river sings a-near 
The ancient house of God. 


We left the silken grass to wave 
Above his darling head, 
And bade the Earth forget one grave 
Of all her millions dead. 
FF 
Society Stationery—Mermod & Jaccard’s. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE FINANCIAL CONDITION OF THE 


LINCOLN TRUST COMPANY 


AT ST. LOUIS, STATE OF MISSOURI, 
At the Close of Business on the 30th Day of April, 1902. 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts undoubtedly good on personal or collateral security.. ................... $3,362,381.72 
Loans and discounts undoubtedly good on real estate security ........2. 02. 22ccc.eeeeeeeseeeee ences 2,129,700.63 
COVERTLY, MEO UTINE SNE eos oss on siv's dncavosccedstedsedsean, cousavncousedetel saceusteciecssearaven ickeayaciaal 1,772.98 


UPPRIEE ee ORSON RIE Cite SUB IN.siisvaian ces «coc csbenes snoecgl seioe ccsedns Ve cboxcausiscanwusbbectiiocdtdsathessiobiiees '000,00 
Other bonds and stocks at their present cash SUUMIIN AUNEII i, ha,” -ecinsasanannichiactinesaneenel 1,974,186.48 
Real estate (banking house) at present cash market value.. ..... ee ‘000.00 
Real estate other than banking house at its present cash market. price. wh 
ye eT ee ree Cea: ait ae rere . 000 00 
Due from other banks, good on sight draft ..... ie 

Checks and other cash items. ........... .... 
National bank notes, legal tender — States notes and d gold * ‘and silver certificates.. 30,672.00 
Gold coin... ...... nde 1,880.00 














Silver coin, nickels and i pennies... eben aphasia aideinn Seuigihd: Sth-tind gs oneent ch Dean tuene minced ain chiokdbanneciaion tan daoreal 1,855.33 
All other resources.. Fide Tesabsahaceepscckae vives le tier sncepackaanesabnhn chicka telat sib ekintgeae aes sat ee 

OGRE 5 canacdincabaenpibadet whasen sibmbd uadapiags xxcdsbddesebadanansiiats sapessgusisyicabedajeupeinegeetnaetaaaa $8,587,673.41 

LIABILITIES 

Capital Stocks pated B20... occa csck nncens dative Sa eee ee ee Site susduesbolnsie, &iidussckeice cin tiie ates $2,000,000.00 
SHORE TORNRS SOON dss dsb 05cdc cainneaanetetes seaesasdniscuaron aid aaubdek-aaonr mucicussaebanel sakauaepueuinn: abeb ings lies 1,500,000.00 
Undivided profits less current expenses and taxes SIMREE scckcccthakesdsed neacsusantivcn eer biamereuae es 133,923.83 
Deposits subject to draft at sight by banks and bankers ............. ..... ate 000,00 
Deposits subject to draft at sight by individuals and others and Savings Deposits 3,531,129. 11 
Demand certificates of deposit outstanding 65,977.13 
Time certificates of deposit outstauding .. 620 306.85 
Bills payable and bills re-discounted.......... 000,00 
Dividends unpaid. 10.00 
Liabilities other than those above stated ‘(including “Trust Gold Bonds, ($698, 30° ‘... 736,266.49 





BI isn cls con anks. cosas acuiis (oath ncsaas sedis vd Ueda sats (uk: snabbenbas ae aaa araaiadS .. $8,587,673.41 
State of Missouri, City of St. Louis, ss: We, A. A. B. Woerheide, President, and Chas. 
Hamilton, Secretary, of the Lincoln Trust Company, do solemnly swear that the above statement 
is true to the best of our knowledge and belief. 
A. A. B. WOKRHEIDE, President. 


CHAS. HAMILTON, Secretary. 
We, Chas, R. Blake, D. S. Brown, Jewett Wagoner, directors of the Lincoln Trust Company, do 
so'emnly swear that we have made a thorough personal examination of the books, papers, pro- 
perty and affairs of the said corporation, and that the above statement is true to the best of our 


knowledge and belief. 
CHAS. R BLAKKH, 
D. S. BROWN, 
JEWETT WAGONER, 
Directors. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me 15th day of May, 1902, Witness my hand and notarial seal, 
the date last aforesaid. (Commissioned and qualified for a term expiring March 24th, 1906.) 
MILY M, MITTENDORF, 
Notary Public. 


STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION OF 


The Continental National Bank 


April 30th, 1902. 








RESOURCES. 
(CRIN  cccmeandsnntdnenvoniaine scscaaass reaeuitaacdeeiabe $4,962 625 57 : 

Loans and Discounts / | amend. ot BBE SI a tke pa a. 4,076,610.29 $ 9,039,285.86 
Overdrafts ....... Stee accehicnita< pines Skah’ P, sebuccebaibe Memmaniennieeen, Clabans’ siete 2,900.73 
STS EE A ARON TG PRR ABIDE «ANE i TE oP REND BERT) 1,802,000.01 
Premium on United States Bonds........... .. Unde theetudeabstdesetansapetet ein netaateibdaneaigetcenatees ieuik 70,000.00 
Other stocks and bonds ‘ SES A ROR A IONE 
Cash on hand and demand exchange - See a ease on ‘campus eumedeneiaiel saaaae sche dauns ‘adidcaie 4,361, 034.27 
$15 736,770.86 

LIABILITIES. 
Cenites Ginnie ks. caris eeacne dents rou ee lee $ 1,000,000,00 
Surplus and undivided profits ...... Ad oS "584,022.56 
National bank notes outstanding ad ee» 1,000,000 00 
BIIIO * cxsaciidasenicecssvedarccusdtosacictisionn voces <aisie chine akmnmintttendl tak ccsatines beitdeud camasuaaoil’ ET eee 13,152,748.30 
$15 736,770.86 


We invite attention to the above statement, and upon its merits 
confidently solicit new business. Interest paid on time deposits. 
United States Depository. City of St. Louis Depository. 
OFFICERS 
F. E. MARSHALL, President. GEO, W. PARKER, Second Vice-President, 


TOS. M. HAYS, Vice-President. . A. LEWIS, Cashier. 
G. N. HITCHCOCK, Assistant Cashier. 


DIRECTORS. 


M. M. BUCK. 

JOS. M. HAYES. 

Cc. H. SPENCRER. A. H. BAUER. 
F. EK. MARSHALL, 


GEO. W. PARKER, 
I,. B. TEBBETTS. 
B, KISEMAN. 
ALEX. DOUGLAS. 


WM. J. ORTHWHEIN. 
H. S. PRIEST. 








H. Woop, President. RicH’p B. BULLOCK, Vice-Prest. W. E. BerGer, Cashier. ¢ 


JEFFERSON BANK, : 


COR. FRANKLIN AND JEFFERSON AVES. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 


We grant every favor consistent with safe and sound banking. 
Highest rates of interest paid on time deposits. 
Letters of Credit and Foreign Exchange drawn payable 
in all parts of the world. 


Terrerry 
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CRAWFORD’S 





To blow your own horn is the fashion of this great America!! Modesty has long ago been assigned to an 


ignominious tomb! ! 


attempt to resurrect the latter !! 


Carpet Rugs. 


If we do not have stock sizes to fit your rooms, 
we can, on short notice, make up any size warted. 
We carry all the best lines in Brussels, Velvet, 
Axminster and Moquette Carpets at the STAN- 
DARD CRAWFORD PRICES. 
75c a yard Brussels Carpets, with borders to 

match—at Crawford’s for...................-..csss-ccssee 59c 
$100 a yard Velvet Carpets, with borders to 

match; also hall and stair designs—at 

CI ass ossicles einige tieritntcis ernst 79c 
$125 to $1.35 a yard best grade Axminster 

Carpets, all with borders to match—at 

ACPI 5a, coca Sespacascaapateades 98c 
$1.35 a yard very best Five-Frame Body 

Brussels Carpets—at Crawford’s for....... $1 1244 


Just Prices That’s All, and These Prices 
Talk Louder Than Fine Arguments ; 
the Goods Speak for Themselves. 


No. 4-16, Flemish Favorite Gas Range........ $14 50 


No. 4-16, ‘Steel Favorite Gas Range, with 
Tas aa thay <a Rdeshadgloteovatpanies $15.50 
No. 44-16, Special Favorite Gas Range, 
ee aseeeee $18.00 
No. 44- 18, ‘Reet ‘asia. Gas San with 
CE I ai ciicacte askciseteie denne dsensee ... $33 00 
No. 80, Siieoeh instantaneous hot wor 
heater, with copper COil.................----:::--:0:00 $12.50 


The above prices include the gas connections 
from the street to the house and plumbing of the 
water heaters. Any of the above sold, if you 
desire, on easy terms of 10 cents a day. 


Refrigerators. 
The “Badger” HardwoodCharcoal Filled. 


No. 700, 30-pound ice capacity......... ........-..-.--.$7.49 
No. 701, 40-pound ice capacity.....................-.. $10 25 
The “Buffalo.” Note the Sizes and 
Prices. 
No. 2, capacity 60 pounds..................eeeeeeeeree: $8 49 
No. 3, capacity 90 pounds..............------.0ssseseee $9.98 
THIS WEEK SPECIAL—Large Hard- 
wood Refrigerator, worth $7.50, for............$5.98 
2-burner good Gasoline Stove.... .........----.---------§2 75 
2-burner gas hot plate..................-.0----+++ $1.35 





Full size double Russia oven, for two burners. $1 98 
50-foot sections, 3 and 4 ply, warranted, Gar- 


eg ES ae $2.98 and $3.98 
cic ree ccaesseemrenconsesnes eescress 49c 
12-in. Run-Easy Lawn Mowers........................ $2.19 
14 inch Run-Easy Lawn Mowers...................... $2.4 


The public, however, will always find our advertisements to be an 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


The question is often asked how it is we attract 
such tremendous big crowds to our Hosiery sales. 
We attribute our great success to the fact that if 
we advertise a $1.00 Hose for 50c, we produce the 
goods all day long. Todoso we must have quan- 
tities! Oh, no, we never run out of them by 8:30 

* or 9 o’clock a. m. 


Children’s fine gauge fast black ribbed Cotton 
Hose, spliced heels and toes, double knees, 
silk finish, worth 15c— special........................-... 10c 
Ladies’ imported French Lisle Thread and 
fine real Maco Cotton Hose, also Black Lace 
Lisle Thread, worth 35c and 50c—choice.... 
Ladies’ imported French Lisle Thread Hose 
and Mercerized fancy stripe boot patterns, 
figures; lace; plain and drop stitch, also 
opera lengths in black lisle thread, worth 
50c, 75c, $1.00; choice (pair).............2.....:-00-+- 35c 
Children’s French Lisle Thread Lace Hose, 
black, blue, pink and white, sizes a little 
broken, worth 39c—choice, per pair................ 25¢ 


Ladies’, Children’s and Infants’ Knit 
Underwear. 


KORSO—The newest thing in Ladies’ French 
Lisle Thread Vests; ask to see them; each....50c 
Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed French Lisle Thread 
Vests, low neck, no sleeve and high neck, 
long sleeve; also Knee Pants, white, ecru 
and black; a mixed lot worth 50c and 65c— 
choice. 
Ladies’ Jersey Ribbed Union ‘Suits, low neck, 
no sleeve, also high neck, long sleeve, ankle 
length, worth 35c and 50c—choice.................. 
Children’s Swiss Ribbed and Jersey Ribbed 
Cotton Vests, low neck, no sleeve, silk 
trimmed, worth 19c—choice.......................... 12%c 
Infants’ light-weight Wool Shirts, low neck, 
no sleeve and high neck, long sleeve, pearl 
buttons down the front, worth 35c—choice. 


25¢ 





25¢ 


Gloves for Summer Wear 


Ladies’ Taffeta and Lisle Thread and Lace 
Gloves, in gray, white, tan, mode and black....25c 
The best Summer Glove to be had in the city 
for street wear are our lisle thread and lace 
effect and our double finger tipped Silk 


Gloves for dress—all go at, per pair................ 50c 
Water Coolers—Galvanized Iron, Char- 
coal Filled. 
2-gallon...............-.. $1.49  3-gallon.................. $1 89 
Scie ac i senlaeacte cnbensglitiind sondilenasconshahinidconassiuasace $2 19 


A hard task for one lone individual!! 


Lace Curtains, Portiers and 
Bed Sets. 


SPECIAL CLEARING!! 


75 Rope Portieres for full-size doors, used as 
samples, regular value from $250 to $3— 
now.. be .. $1 95 

150 Nottingham. ton. Bed ‘Sas, extra size, 
regular value $2.25—now (set) ...................$1.50 

250 pairs Nottingham and Scotch Lace Cur- 


tains, manufacturer’s seconds, regular 

value $1 25 to $1 50—now (pair) .................- 75¢ 
Japanese Porch Awnings, size 6x8.................... $1 25 
Brass Extension Rods (each).......... ...-0«........3 ge 
Cottage Rods, 4 feet, in oak, iain and 

white, were 15c—now... sae eae 


Three-Panel Screens, slits ‘filling, were 


UNM aca g ss, aoe ao dane ax ovina siosal 69c 
+ 
Door and Window Screens. 
The Shankey Adjustable Sliding Screen, 
covers the full size of sash, can be used 
inside or out, slides up or down regardless 
of either sash—all sizes 28 inch to 44 high, 
EG OE 0 es 40c to 80c 
1,500 dozen Adjustable Screens at....................... 25c 
5 Cazloads of Doort...................... eee 65¢ to $2 00 


Sizes 2.6 by 66, 2.8 by 6.8, 2.8 by 6.10, 2 8 by 
7, 2.10 by 6.10, 2 10 by 7 and 3 by 7. 
Please bring correct measurements. 


Sheet Music. 


Latest Hits. 


VOCAL, 
Pub’s Our 
Price Price 
Josephine, My Joe—McPherson & Bryan........ 50c 15c 
Bill Bailey, Won’t You Please Come Home? .....£0c 15¢ 
I Got Mine; A Little Boy in Blue (each) ....... .. 50¢ 15¢ 


Just Next Door; The Tie that Binds (each)......50c 15¢ 


’Tis Not Always Bullets that Kill—C. K. 

Harrig,. .... .. ine cuexssscses Ge 15¢ 
I Hates to Get Up E tarly i in n de Morn’. ceaaeen ce 50¢ 5c 
Baby Mine; Good Morning Carrie (each) ........50c 15¢ 

INSTRUMENTAL, 
Dreamy EKyes—March, two-step pdeceksbasean - 50c 15¢ 
I ee lata tent os sae 15¢ 
Creole Belles ........... cideed taker cthteaes << oe 15¢ 
Clorinda March—two- stem. re ok he 15¢ 
The Strollers -March, two-step ...... ..... nog aceene 15c 
Swipesy Cake Walk ......... -_ 50c 15¢c 
FOLIOS. 

The Star Dance Folio.. 75¢ 29¢e 
Cc, K. Harris’ Album de Luxe—voc cal aad 

instrumental ........ ....... Sy 25¢ 
Transcriptions ‘eee Variations—By “Gustav 

Lang . Y Sy Panel siubae a3kshns epee one 25c 
Setactions from ‘ee Operas . Cigileiaidaus sdkcaansukansel 50¢ 25c 


D. Crawford & Co., 


WASHINGTON AVENUE AND SIXTH STREET. 
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A PARIS COOKERY EXHIBIT. 





The nineteenth national cooking exhibi- 
tion inthe Tuileries gardens contains over 
800 exhibits. Glass compartments of ice- 
cold air hold thirty-nine dishes of fish, each 
prepared with great simplicity and taste. 
There are to be seen 130 methods of 
serving roast beef. Scores. of salads, 
ices, sweets and cooked fruits appeal to the 
eye as well as to the tongue. The con- 
fectioner’s art is represented by 150 works, 
beautifully fashioned in sugar, of impres- 
sionist hues and of statuesque forms and 
dimensions. Santos-Dumont balloons figure 
prominently in this section. Among the 
exhibitors are the chefs of the most re- 
nowned restaurants of Paris, such as those 
of Marguerie, Voisin, Paillard, Maire, 
Foyot, Durand, Larue, Henri, Prunier, 
Laperouse and Leydoyen. 

There are few new dishes that call for 
special notice, but the way of serving 
plovers’ eggs on crushed ice is a pleasing 
novelty. The eggs are first poached and 
then surrounded by delicate calvesfoot jelly. 
Little specks of pepper, salt and sliced par- 
sley are inserted in the white of the egg, so 
that when seen through the transparent jelly 
they look just asif thetiny eggs still had 
their shells on. A favorite way of serving 
crawfish is to have them finely minced into 
asort of “supreme” and then placedin a 
large baked potato. A dish quite in demand 
just now is loin of spring lamb, accom- 
panied with asparagus points. Poached eggs 
in a puree of crawfish or in a puree of lob- 
ster are frequently called for. 

A singular culinary feature of the present 
season is the tendency to eat more copious 
luncheons, while the dinners are becoming 
shorter and lighter. This is largely owing 
to the prevailing lateness of the dinner hour, 
which is now from 8:30 to9 o’clock. This 
necessitates a very brief repast, unless the 
entire evening is to be sacrificed to the 
meal. It is the fashion nowadays to arrive 
at the theaters after the first act—a custom 
highly deprecated by theatrical managers as 
well as by dramatic authors, actors and 
actresses. It is feared that in accordance 
with the law of supply and demand, a new 
and special kind of play, neither vaudeville, 
comedy nor drama, will be forthcoming, in 
which the first act will degenerate into pre- 
liminary nonsense instead of being, as in 
accordance with true Molleresque tradition, 
the explanatory presentation of the char- 
acters and motive of the play. 

President Loubet, during his official visit 
to the cooking exhibition, chatted freely 
with the cooks, and even with the marmi- 
tons, or scullions. He surprised those who 
accompanied him by his thorough knowledge 
of culinary art. M. Loubet examined a 
sauce and taking a spoon and tasting it, 
said: “Ah, I find that the basis of this is 
sherry and extragon; an excellent idea, 
for sherry is, to my taste, preferable to 
madeira, which is usually used inthis com- 
bination.” Then walking up to the fish 
department, President Loubet remarked: 
“What a noble codfish! A good, plain boiled 
codfish, with a sauce of oysters or of minced 
lobsters, is a very hard dish to beat.” A 
prominent dish of fish in the fish section 
consisted of the skins of tench fried in 
butter and arranged so as to makea pie 
crust for a foundation of minced haddock 
and sole, cooked with oysters and cream 
sauce. 

French cooks have also taken a leaf from 
corn and wheat and flour exhibits of the 
United States at the World’s Fair of 1900. 
The French now utilize wheat and grain in 
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eCARRITFCOMZTO 


Everything in Furniture. 
Broadway and Locust 


HOT WEATHER FURNITURE 





“Old 


woods. 


Hickory” 


Suggestive of the scent of the forest, pure mountain 
air and the crispy crush of long walks through the 


A Natural Hickory product with the bark left 
on the backs and seats of wide Hickory splints. A 
picturesque addition to Lawn, Garden or Veranda. 
Comfort unmistakable. 


$2.25 for German Reed Chairs. 
“OLD MISSION” in Weathered or Green Oak. 
The SWELL Thing Now. 


Great Comfort. 
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CTKT. AGT. 5ST LOUIS,MO. 














TRAINS 


CINCINNATI 
BIG FOUR 


Lv. St. Louis 8:30 a. m., 12 noon, 8:06 p. m, 
Ar, Cincinnati6:00p.m., 9:05 p.m., 7:30a. m, 
Ticket Office, Broadway and Chestnut. 





little granulated packages of “fromentine,” 
or dried flour and eggs, which serve asa 
sort of thickening for soups. The “fromen- 
tine” is turned into the soup kettle ten 
minutes before serving. 

“Asakoora nori,” or Japanese edible sea - 
weed, has also been introduced into Paris- 
ian cookery. It is in pale green, wafer-like 
shreds, which, when melted and thoroughly 
dissolved in soups, gives them a succulent, 
chowder-like taste much appreciated. 


se Ft 
$26 50 TO BOSTON AND RETURN 


Via Big Four Route. Tickets on sale June 
13th, 14th and 15th. Call at Ticket Office, 
Broadway and Chestnut, or address C. L. 
Hilleary, A. G. P. A., St. Louis. 
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A certain literary critic in quest of expert 
opinions wherewith to build him a lordly 
symposium, sent out, broadcast, a set of 
queries of which one was: “Is the prospect 
that the sale of books will be larger or 
smaller this year than last year?” Froma 
prominent New York publisher he got this 
brief and golden opinion: “The prospect 
is that the good books will sell better, and 
the bad ones worse.” 


BEAVER LINE. 





ROYAL MAIL PASSENGER STEAMERS 
Between Montreal and Liverpool and 
All European Points, 
Lowest Rates and Best age on all classes. 
Regular Weekly Sailings. 
MAX SCHUBACH, General 9 a gl t, 
110 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 










16,600 frs. 
Awarded at Paris 










WINE CORDIAL 


Highest recommendations for cure of Poorness 
of Blood, Stomach troubles and General De- 
bility. Increases the appetite, strengthens 
the nerves and builds up the entire system. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 
KE. Fougera & Co. 
Agents, N.Y. 













THE NEWEST BOOKS. 


The Mississippi Bubble, Emerson Hough, 
$1.20; Dorothy South, Geo. C. Eggleston, $1.20; 
A Damsel or Two, F. Frankfort Moore, $1.20; 
Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall, Charles Major, 
$1.20; The Outlaws, Le Roy Armstrong, $1.00; 
Margaret Tudor, Annie T., Colcock, $1.00; The 
Kentons, W. D. Howells, $1.20; The Battle- 
ground, Ellen Glasgow, $1.20. Also a full line of 
standard and miscellaneous books. 

JETT'’S BOOK STORE, 806 Olive Street, 


Jhis Month's 
Official Guide 
of St. Louis 


Contains a double-page 
illustration showing the 


World’s Fair Site 
and Pain Buildings. 


i H Contains an up-to-date Street, 
This Guide Avenue and Boulevard Direc- 
tory illustrated with photo-engraved City Maps. 


; Time Tables of all Railways ceu- 
Railway tering in St. Louis. 


Jt's the Best 
City Guide Published. 


—Jett’s Book Store, 806 Olive— 
or by mail from 1 Oc 


10c 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY ADV. CO. 


Suite 16, 17, 18, No. 110 N.4th St. 
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For Mother For Springtime 
For Sister For a Birthday 
For Sweetheart For an Engagement 
For Wife For a Wedding 


Jonnets Jo a Wifes 
By Ernest McGaffey 


The Sweetest, Truest, Sanest Love-Utterance in American 
Werse in the past quarter of a century. 


Printed on hand-made paper, bound in vellum boards, 
. in a slide case. 


PRICE, $1.25 
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Alabama. 
ON THE GREAT PINE BELT PLATFAU oF THE SUNNY SOUTH. 


Published by WILLIAM MARION REEDY, 
The Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A VERY PLEASANT ROUTE 


FRISCO 


SYSTEM 
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The Only Line running Library Observation Sleepers from St. Louis through to San Antonio. And further than this, it has 


Through Sleepers and Chair Cars to Paris, Dallas, Houston, Galveston—in fact, nearly all the 


Principal Points in Texas. The Frisco System is also 


THE SHORT LINE TO OKLAHOMA, 


And to Oswego, Wichita, Burrton and points in the West and Far West. 


This is the Scenic Railway—It Runs Through The Ozarks. 
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TICKET OFFICE: EIGHTH AND OLIVE STREETS. 
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